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Copyright, 1905, Church Glass and Decorating Co., New York 
ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS IN A NOBLE COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Five lights from the Thompson Memorial Window, in Thompson Chapel, Williams College, illustrating the text: ‘Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Matt. 25: 40. 


The central portion of the composition is given up to the portrayal of the Redeemer, surrounded by the sorrowful, the orphan, the widow and the halt. This 
is flanked on one side by Dorcas distributing the garments to the poor, and on the other by the widow inviting the prophet to share the bread and cruse of oil. 
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Dr. Grenfell’s Tribute to 
“Mr. Martin” 


IN BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND LABRADOR 
CORNERERS 


8. S. STRATHCONA, LABRADOR COAST, 
AUGUST 8, 106. 


Dear Mr. Editor: I see with regret that Mr. 
Martin is about to close his connection with 
the Children’s Corner. 

As we havea corner which he has occupied 
so long in Labrador in our hospital, and in our 
hearts, we all would like to express, however 
feebly, our sense of the void that will be 
created by his leaving the Corner and sever- 
ing of his connection with the paper. Many 
times in the hospital, when the mail has ar- 
rived, the paper has been eagerly opened, and 
some one has said, ‘*Is there anything in the 
Corner?’’ Perhaps there was no reference to 
Labrador in that particular issue. 

Yet Mr. Martin was in the Corner, and his 
oving spirit was breathed out into this far-off 
land through every issue. Little deeds of 
kindness, little words of love, helping to make 
Labrador the antithesis of what its rugged 
rocks, and its wild waters and its solitary 
snows, would suggest it ever could be. The 
little Corner Cot, in which so long Mr. Martin 
has helped to keep one of his children—one of 
His children—still stands an outflanking testi- 
mony of the practicality of faith, in this case 
the substance hoped for by many who have to 
zo without it. 

Through the doorway of Mr. Martin’s Cot 
have passed into the great beyond several 
children, to whom his name became precious 
because of the things he did unto them. 

‘*Not every one that saith unto Me... 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.’’ 
Where our faith ends in talk, we can only ex- 
pect the Master’s, ‘‘I know younot.” But at 
least in the great beyond there will be children 
who will know Mr. Martin and will welcome 
their friend. His retirement we cannot but 
look on as an acknowledgment that he has 
passed another milestone on the road, which 
he shall never tread again. 

God grant that at the evening time of life 
when our opportunities are ours no longer, we 
may have the same joy that we know our 
brotherénjoys, of treasure laid up where moth 
and rust does not corrupt—the joy of our Lord. 
The joy of having finished our work. 

WILFRED GRENFELL. 
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{Readers of Mr. Martin’s farewell letter will 
remember that he asked that those who were 
interested in this Corner Cot should continue 
to send their contributions to him personally 
(Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Andover, Mass.). He 
wishes to keep in personal touch with the 
Labrador work, and is willing to take the pains 
necessary in handling and acknowledging the 
money sent.—EDITORS. ] 





Mental Mountaineering 


No reading does us any good that is 
not a pleasure to us. Her paths are paths 
of pleasantness. Yet, of course, this does 
not mean that all profitable reading is 
easy reading. Some of the books that 
give us the finest pleasure need the closest 
application for their enjoyment. There 
is always a certain spiritual and mental 
effort necessary to be made before we 
tackle the great books. One might com- 
pare it to the effort of gettmg up to see 
the sun rise. It is no little of a tug to 
leave one’s warm bed—but once we are 
out in the crystalline morning air, isn’t 
it worth it? Perhaps our first pleasures 
always demand some such austerity of 
preparation. That is the secret of the 
truest epicureanism. Books like Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, or Plato’s dialogues, will 
not give themselves to a lounging reader. 
They demand a braced, attentive spirit. 
But when the first effort has been made, 
how exhilarating are the altitudes in 
which we find ourselves, what a glow of 
pure joy is the reward which we are al- 
most sure to win by our mental moun- 
taineering. 

But such books are not for moments 
when we are unwilling or unable to make | 
that necessary effort. We cannot always 
be in the mood for the great books, and 
often we are too tired physically, or too 
low down on the depressed levels of daily 
life, even to lift our eyes toward the hills, 
To attempt the great books—or any books 
at all—in such moods and moments, is a 
mistake. We may thus contract a preju- 
dice against some writer who, approached 
in more fortunate moments, would prove 
the very man we were looking for.— 
Richard Le Gallienne. 








The book of the hour in German theolcgical 
circles is said to be Prof. William James’s Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience, the edition in 
the German language having just appeared. | 
It is rather pleasant for a change, for America | 
to be several years in advance of Germany, in | 
familiarity with an epoch-marking book. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston nk H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salie St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 

. D.,. Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tne South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawali. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


H. Richards, D Cc 

urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥. Rev. W. 
Newell, D. b., 153 La Salle St., Chicago. Ill.; Rev. G. A. 
Hood, er. House, Koston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington B8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools sine pre 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by eT from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
a and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Reyguisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all otber publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to ,the 
©, 8S. 8S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio aad all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il]. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Vongregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St, N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
c. P, Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
sequests should’ be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals sofcited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—_— supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schoois in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charies H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
WoOMAND’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 


| tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 


E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Of Bos- 


| ton, Room 601 Cengregational House, Boston. Miss 
| Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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ALMost fifty years’ successful experience in the 
manufacture of bells speaks well for any concern. 
The C. S. Bell Company, Hillsboro, O., is pleased to 
state to the public that this is their record. Since 
1858 they have been making the high grade, relia- 
ble Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. The pop- 
ularity of these bells is not confined alone to this 
country, but today they may be found in almost 
every country on the globe. The success of the 
company is due to the square deal they give their 
patrons. Any one interested in the purchase of a 
bell will do well to write to these people. They 
will send you, for the asking, a catalogue which 
contains useful information about bells, and they 
will also advise you of a unique plan by the aid of 
which you can secure a Steel Alloy Bell at a very 
low price. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Gen. Fred D. Grant, son of the famous Appomattox 
hero, was the reviewing officer this year at the 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, he being 
assigned to take the place on Military Day of Gen. 
William H. Taft, Secretary of War, who was unable 
to be present. The college is recognized by the 
War Department officially as one of the six best 
nilitary institutions in the country. 

The anti-Commencement season at this college 
was inaugurated with the United States Inspection 
in the latter part of April, when Major H.C. Hale was 
assigned to that service, consuming two days in the 
work. The next event was the annual! exhibition 
drill at the Philadelphia Horse Show, when the 
fashionable set showered congratulations upon the 
cadets for their daring feats of horsemanship. 

At the competitive mounted drill for the diamond- 
set Bergfels medal, hundreds saw a cadet from 
Massachusetts take the trophy. This recurring 
event is to commemorate the death of a soldier 
brother of the donor who fell mortally wounded in 
the Civil War. On Military Day General Grant 
conferred upon meritorious cadets, thirty-five in 
number, the bronze marksmanship medals and 
bars, who qualified at the required distance during 
the year, on the college rifle range. The Com- 
mencement on June 20 drew thousands to the ex- 
ercises, which consisted of literary renditions and 
later military maneuvers on the parade ground, in 
the afternoon, the sham battle being the stellar 
attraction. 

Fourteen graduates, representing various states 
in the union, were given diplomas and degrees. 

The Pennsylvania Military College is healthfully 
located and combines, besides its scholastic and 
military training, a moral atmosphere which makes 
men of its students. In its forty-four years of his- 
tory the institution has had a wonderful record. 
For particulars and catalogue, address Col. Charles 
E. Hyatt, Commandant, Chester, Pa. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S F 

-, New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; ——_ temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, Py eg the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s end and Life ‘ 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-Presideni. 
Rev. @. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. _ Sixtieth 
annual meeting of the A. M. A. Oberlin College and 
the First and Second Congregational Churches of the 
town are prepariog for the sixtieth annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association which meets in 
Oberlin, O., Oct. 23, 24, 25, next. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., presides. Rev. G. G. 
Atkins, D. D., preaches the annual sermon. The pro- 
gram will be varied, interesting and in some features 
unique. 

Ab organ composition prepared by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, Mus. Doc., dedicated to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will be rendered on the great organ 
in Warner Hall, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. 

Sixty Years and Beyond with historical paper by Sec. 
James W. Cooper, and addresses reviewing the work of 
the Association on the problems of the Reservation, 
among the Indians, of Emancipation at the South, both 
among the whites and blacks, and of Expansion, reach- 
ing the new island possessions and territories, will 
furnish a session of peculiar interest. 

The different races among whom this Association has 
planted missions, churches and educational institutions, 
brie A represented by some of their most distinguished 
eaders. 

Laymen of international reputation, prominent clergy- 
men of influence and power will discuss fundamental 
problems of national and world-wide importance which 
affect the future of our country and the Kingdom of God. 

State Associations and local conferences are each en- 
titled to two delegates. Contributing churches are also 
entitled to two delegates and the pastor. These dele- 
gates should be elected at once to insure their attend- 
ance and entertainment. . L. D. Harkness is Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Reduced transportation will be provided on the cer- 
tificate plan. Sec. George M. Jones, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, will give information. 
pot n, O., is sufficient address to reach these com- 
mittees. 
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A limited and select pasty by S.S. CELTIC, Jan. 19, 
to Alexandria. Write for illustrated program. 
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The Western Christian Advocate says: 


The Prophets 
and the Promise 


By WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER 


Is a stimulating and attractive vol- 
ume. The author has been Professor 
of Hebrew in the Auburn Theological 
Seminary for a third of a century. He 
is recognized as one of the keenest ir- 
vestigators and clearest thinkers in 
the ranks of American Biblical schol- 
ars. The aim of this volume is to re- 
state the doctrines pertaining to mes- 
sianic prophecy in the terms of modern 
thought. The book occupies a niche 
by itself. 


$2.00 net—by mail $2.20 
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Can Men Predict Eartk quakes 


The recent earthquake in South America 
with its disastrous consequences will renew 
the interest of the general public in what 
scientists can tell with regard to the phenom- 
ena. Prof. H. H. Turner, F. R. S., one of the 
professors of astronomy at Oxford, and a stu- 
dent of seismograpby for years, writes in the 
London Times that we may be able to predict 
periods of earthquake frequency with sufficient 
definiteness to answer practical purposes: 


There seems to be some evidence in 
support of the view that exceptional irreg- 
ularities in the rotation of our earth may 
be responsible for an increased number of 
earthquakes at particular times. That 
the evidence is slight must be attiibuted 
to the shortness of the time during which 
it has been possible to obtain it, and not 
necessarily to inherent weakness in the 
evidence itself. The discovery that such 
irregularities existed was made only 
twenty years ago, though the phenomenon 
was then traced back through the old 
observations. The irregularities are sys- 
temat:c in character, and the law govern- 
ing them is approximately known already ; 
so that, if the presumed connection be- 
tween them and earthquakes is confirmed, 
we may be able to predict periods of 
great earthquakefrequency. Such periods 
would be in some respects analogous to 
the times of spring-tides. It is a familiar 
fact that at new and full moon the tides 
are much greater than when the moon is 
at the quarters. The reason is that we 
have two tide-raising bodies, the moon 
and the sun, which sometimes act in con- 
cert, and then we get large tides; some- 
times in opposition, and then we get small 
tides. Ifthe influence of these two bodies 
were more nearly equal, instead of the 
moon being so predominant a partner, we 
can imagine times when the tides would 
be barely perceptible. Similarly there are 
apparently two contributors to the varia- 
tion in our earth’s rotation, which some- 
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times act in unison and sometimes in 
opposition. They are more nearly equal 
in influence than are our moon aud sun; 
and consequently there are times when 
these two contributors nearly balance one 
another and the axis of rotation remains 
almost steady. But in due time the con- 
tributors re-enforce one another and the 
axis aquires a considerable ‘‘wooble.’’ 
Each end of the axis then describes a 
curve composed of wide sweeps and sharp 
bends; and the evidence seems to be that 
at the sharp bends we are particularly 
liable to earthquakes. 





What We Believe 


The British Congregationalist has an article 
by a correspondent called forth by the discus- 
sion in our columns on the question, What do 
Congregationalists Believe? The writer says 
that the interpretation of the facts with which 
theology deals has been modified and in some 
respects radically altered by all schools of 
theology and that he would be a bold person 
who would attempt to set forth in~detail the 
present faith of the Congregational denomina- 
tion in Great Britain. However the writer 
ventures on this general statement: 


Fundamentally Congregationalism 
stands for the Fatherhood of God—a holy 
Fatherhood, implying his sovereignty and 
hislove. Jesus Christ is acknowledged as 
Lord and Saviour, who came from heaven 
to redeem and save the race. In doing so 
he revealed the holiness and mercy of 
the Father by the sacrificing of himself, 
the bearing of the world’s sin and his 
power over death. The Spirit of God is 
not an empty name, but a personal power 
which operates on the hearts of men, in- 
spiring them to higher life, truer and 
more far-reaching thoughts, producing 
self-sacrificing action. The Bible is re- 
ceived as a precious boon from the inspir- 
ing Spirit, which tells of God and his 
blessed Son, revealing them to the world, 
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and also man to himself. As a star it 
guides the soul to the haven of rest and 
peace, and is to the hungry prodigal the 
very bread of life. These, and such facts 
as these, are what, in one form and an- 
other, Congregationalists believe, and for 
them they have stood in the past and 
stand in this changing age. 





Carnegie Versus Noah Webster 


The voice of the Spelling Reformer is 
once more heard in the land after so con- 
siderablea lapse that we thought he had for- 
gotten allaboutus. This time he comes re- 
enforced by the Captain of Industry, who 
announces that he is going to ‘finance 
spelling reform.’’ Decidedly we must 
now mind our Ps and Qs. Ironclad rules 
are to be laid down which, if we follow 
them, will give to our most serious and 
eloquent pages an appearance at once 
barbarous and would-be funny, remind- 
ing us of the methods of the early school 
of American humorists. Perhaps the only 
thing necessary is to get used to these 
changes; but shall we of the present 
generation ever succeed in getting used 
to them? Shall we ever be able to take 
the literature of the future seriously? 
Protests come from those who treasure 
that ‘‘nice and delicate sense for visual 
symbols which has been built up through 
centuries;’’ but what chance have we 
old fogies if Capital is to finance spelling? 
And not only is it proposed to give us a 
changed spelling, but we are even offered 
a new alphabet, so dotted over with caba- 
listic signs that it may be warranted to 
ruin the strongest eyesight !— From Scrib- 
ner’s for August. 





The prison is shut night and day, yet it 
is always full; the temples are always 
open, yet you find no one in them.—A 
Chinese Proverb. 














Readable and Attractive Autumn Papers 





are losing. 


in Common 


Harlan P. Beach 





The founder of Chicago Commons and Professor in Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is without a superior in the Christian 
ministry today in his grasp of the questions at issue between 
capital and labor, in his fairness to both sides and in his ability 
to point out both the path of peace and progress. 

This is the first of a series of contributions we hope to have 
from Professor Taylor during the coming year. 


The Onward March of Missions—Monthly Outlooks by 


Dr. Beach, for many years a missionary of the American | 
Board in China and one of the leading figures in the Student | 
Volunteer Movement, will begin work this autumn as pro- | 
fessor of theory and practice of missions at Yale University. 
As author of the Geography and Atlas of Foreign Missions, 
and asa careful observer on the field, Dr. Beach has become | 
one of the first missionary experts of the world. He will tell | 
our readers, month by month, this coming year, about the men 
and movements that interest him in connection with foreign | 
missions today. He has special channels of communication | 
with the workers at the front, and his monthly contribution | 
will be a:live wire connecting those who read them with the | 
toils and triumphs of Christ’s servants the world over today. | 


The Congregationalist and Christian World’s Program 


Not all our plans for next Autumn and Winter are completed, but enough strong 
features are in sight to enable us to promise our readers a group of Autumn numbers well 
worth their attention; so good in fact that we hope as they enjoy the issue from week to 
week, they will tell their friends and neighbors who do not now take the paper what they 


‘SOME OF THE SPECIAL FEATURES 
Prof, Graham Taylor on What Religion and Labor Have | The Ethical Side of the Autumn Political Campaigns 


Homeward Way. 





BRIEF INTERPRETATIONS OF SPIRITED CONTESTS. 


For New Hampshire—Rev. Edwin W. Bishop. For Iowa— 
Rev. George L. Cady. For Pennsylvania—Rev. C. L. Kloss. 
The situation in other states will be characterized by other 
competent observers. 


Four Devotional Articles by Washington Gladden 
Character Building; Following to Know; Foundations; The 


Pertaining to Christian Truth and Work 


Greatest Mission Study Class in the World; A New Lay 
Movement in Missions; College Students and Great Religious 
Movements; Gipsy Smith, the famous English Evangelist. 


| Wholesome Stories 


At War with Himself, by Charles F. Goss, D. D.; A Change 
of Mind, by Harriet Prescott Spofford; A Ten-Dollar Bet, by 
Rev. Josiah Poeton; A Sea Hobo, by Herbert D. Ward. 


Entertaining and Suggestive Sketehes 


An Old-fashioned Sabbath of an Old-fashioned Child; The 
: Psychology.of the Juryroom, by Rev. Charles F. Goss, D. D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cataiogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens Sept. 19,1906,10 A.M. 8 P.M., 
address by Rev. James S. Riggs, D D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism. The Seminary aims at all-round 
training for the Christian ministry. Open to college 
graduates of all denominations. Full course in Religious 
Pedagogy, English Bible and all other departments. 
Location ideal. For information and catalogue apply to 
President George B. Stewart, Auburn, N. Y. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Central Congregational Seminary. Fu'l faculty. Special 
courses in German, Sociology, Missions, Religious Ped- 
azogy; work in “ Chicago Commons,” and lustitute of 
Opens its 49th year Sept. 26. Address 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Social Science. 
H. M1. SCOTT, 





ILLINOIS, CHICO 1GO. 


THE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its sixth year Sept. 27, 1906, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, 111 

A training school for men and women fitting for lay 
work in the church, Sunday school and missionary 
fields. Free courses in the Bible, its content and mes- 
sage; the religious life, individual and social; the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious instruc bal and in the 
practical equipment of the Christian worke 

Practice work and instruction in special lines of phil- 
anthropic, social) and reformatory service, under the 
specialists of the Chicago Institute of Social Science, at 
low rates for tuition 

Instructors of the Christian Institute: The faculty rm 
the seminary, Professors tt, E. T. Harper, 
Beckwith, brank Gunsaulus, Graham Taylor an’ F. Ww. 
Ellis, Dean, with Miss Florence A. Fensham, b. D. 


Address CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE, 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open_to College Graduates of 
HARTFORD all Denominations on equal 
eee — in each 
nt. 

Courses in Missions and Reli- 
gious Pedagogy ; and elementary SEMINA ¥ 
Greek for og ge ' on 
ates. Opens Sept. 26, 
Address THE DEAN. 

CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Advanced Course fee! raduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 
Diploma Course Drepa res young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bibje school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, norma) teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins aye 26, 190) 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering exceptional University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
givens es in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
-I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


Bei Langa SEMINARY 


For Yo Men and Women. General Courses. 
Certificate a mits to leading colleges. Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Training. Location healthful. New gy moasium, 
swimming pool. aes Sha al sports. Terms very moderate. 
Catalogue and b6 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and | 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8s. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY xounc Women | 


Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intellect, | 
— @ sound bye = to fit the student for the | 
womanly duties of 

c. C. BRAGDON, ‘Principal, aateratein Mass. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 
Ld cane ractical two years’ course of study, based 454 true 
kindergarten principles, for young women over 18 years 
of age. Number limited. Early application advisable. 
Catalogue on request. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Heston, Mase. 


MASSA ACHUSETTS, 


School for Social Workers, 


BOSTON. 

Director, JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 
Assistant, ZILPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
For students of the practice of charitable and other 

social work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 
Course of one academic year begins October 2 
circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Boston. 





Boston. 


Pu. D. 


For 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
rut OF MUSIC 2 c23%8 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has devel- 
oped this Conservatory into a great organization. 
and it is now the largest and best equipped school 
of music in America. 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student 
the cost of tuition. Practical normal classes. 

Graduates are in much demand as teachers and 
musicians. A number of free violin scholar- 
ships available for 1906. 

For year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston University 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Piace. | 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutneriand, 302 Beacon St. 
Graduate Department 


smemeet~% and Literary Courses. For 
= ae Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, 


raduates 
2 Somer- | 


President 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. | 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for College and University. Year opens 
Sept. 20, 1906. Send for catalogue. 


WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, He Master, Groton, Mass. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, NEW YORE, 17 West 96th Street. 


BLENHEIM A Home for girls specializing in Music, 


Art, Literature,and Languages. Terms | 
$700 to $1,000. Mrs. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE. | 





| public schools. 


| columns. 
| circulars, catalogues and other details at 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. a M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 196. Endowed college pre- 
piratory. Certificates to ve Advanced courses for 
si school graduates and others. Art and Music. - 

ees teachers; native French and German. _— 

rick AT tent mnasium with resident instructor; tennis 
ket-ball, field- hoe ey, golf. Steam and electricity. pom 
tifully and healthfully loeated, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and vi éws address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL £28. Sif 


BOYS WABAN MASS. 
A superior school; individual instruction; physical 


| and manual training; a director. 


H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the small. 
New building with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past 
year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 
For the thorough preparation of teachers for the 
Unsurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching in actual ongoing schools. 
Tuition and use of all books free. 
Examination for admission, Sept. 11 and 12 
For catalogue and cireular giving full information, 











address FE. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
<o VERMONT — 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


| St. Johnsbury Academy 


Three courses. Twelve instructors. 


|C. P. HOWLAND, A. M., Principal. 


Recently of Drury College.) 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 





Hartford Hospital Training School for Nurses. 


Unusual perro aes for the study of Nursing. = 
branches. Special instruction in dietetics and m 
Graduates entitled to State Registration. ay ron. 
= for nurses. Address IsS L. SUTHERLAND, 
Princ'pal of Training School, Hartford Hospital, 


Hartford, Ct. 








___ PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA” 
Military College 


CHESTER, PA. 
Courses leading to degrees in * 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts 
also 


Thorough Preparatory Courses of Study 


are offered, together with the physical 
benefits, moral stamina, healthful 
diversion and training in personal 

efficiency supplied by a military schoo} 
of the best type. A national repu- 


: tation for excellence of system 
45th Year 


begins and character of results. 
Sept. 19th, Catalogues of e 
1906. 


Cot. CHARLES E. HYATT, President 





LT. he Ms ong gregationalist 





will be pleased to furnish its ‘subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement uppears in these 
We will, upon request, ob‘ain 


no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK CITY. 














INSTITUTE OF: 
MUSICAL ART. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


Reopens October 15th, 1906. 

Comprehensive, prescribed 
courses in ali departments of 
music. Catalogue from 


The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Weekly Barometer of the Million Dollar 
Campaign 





RECEIPTS FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, $83,915.51. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS AND PLEDGES TO AUGUST 22, $846,329.70. 
UNPAID PLEDGES (787 IN NUMBER), $20,394.00. 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES NOT SENDING COLLECTION, 3,398. 





FOUR DAYS MORE 


In Which to Make Up Needed Balance 
of $153,670.30 


Towards this we shall apply receipts from August 23 to 
September 4—thirteen days which are usually the best of the 
year. All the receipts for August sent to the District Offices 
will also be included, and the results of a special effort now 
under way to secure gifts from churches, from friends who 
feel the great necessity that we should succeed in this million 
dollar effort and from our friends at large. Speaking in all 
honesty there is a good chance to secure the million, but every 
friend of the Board must help by a gift large or small. 


Unexpectedly we have received the princely offer of 
$25,000 from a friend, on condition that the whole amount 
is raised and the debt paid by Sept. 4. To this another gen- 
erous friend adds $5,000. This puts new life into our efforts ; 
but remember this $30,000 will be lost to us unless our other 


friends provide the balance. Remember also every dollar 


counts in this effort to secure these conditional gifts. 


SHOW YOUR FAITH BY YOUR WORKS 


The following letter speaks for itself: “I was asked a day or two 
ago if I thougt the American Board would succeed in raising the 
million dollars within the time limit? I answered, ‘Yes, I think it 
will’ ‘Well,’ was the response, ‘I am glad to see your faith, but 
surely, there is not much evidence of it yet.’ There our conversation 
ended, but I couldn’t stop thinking. The words of the Apostle James 
came to me: ‘Faith without works is dead.’ ‘I will show Thee my 
faith by my works.’ And I was led to ask myself how much it would 
be possible for me to contribute to this American Board debt to prove 
my faith is sincere. Asa result I herewith enclose to you my check 
for $100, which you will apply to this fund.” 


IN OUR NEXT WEEK’S ADVERTISEMENT WE HOPE TO 
ANNOUNCE THE RESULT, AT LEAST APPROXIMATELY 





FrANK H. WIGetn, Treasurer, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CoRNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 
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Watch these columns rise.— Our books close Sept. 4. 
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Event and Comment 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has rarely 

issued an order which has provoked 
so much criticism in the English.speak- 
ing world as his latest, 
directing that the revised 
method of spelling proposed by the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board shall be used in 
public documents issued from the White 
House. American and British literary 
men are divided in opinion as to what 
will follow. Some think the change will 
prevail and welcome it. More see ob- 
stacles in the way of the reform, and pre- 
dict confusion. Not a few ridicule the 
proposed change as impracticable and in 
line with the President’s ambition to re- 
form everything reformable. An exam- 
ination of the newly spelled 300 words 
put forth by the beard suggests that the 
change would not be startlingly radical if 
adopted to that extent. Already the new 
form of a majority of these words has 
become current in this country. The 
diphthong « has generally given way to 
the single letter e, and this accounts for 
thirty-five of the 300. The dropping of u 
in such words as “‘labour”’ disposes of 
several more. Then there is the trans- 
position of the last two letters in theatre 
and kindred words, the omission of ue in 
theologue, me in programme, etc. It 
seems more strange to see ¢ in place of 
ed, and to drop out gh and leave off silent 
letters at the ends of words. But few 
would question that such changes are 
desirable. The action of the board seems 
to us on the whole conservative. It will 
not be difficult for people to adjust them- 
selves to the new spelling of these 300 
words. If the board waits a reasonable 
time before issuing a new list, we believe 
its recommendations will be eventually 
adopted, and the President’s action will 
justify itself. 


Simplified Spelling 


R. BRYAN, who returns to this 
country this week to receive a 
significant party and popular reception 
after his tour in Asia and 

ee Europe, is the author of 
a book just issued which 

will increase his already sure place as 
a defender of the Christian faith. It 
answers the attack on Christianity and 
Christian missions in foreign lands, 
especially in China, which Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson, the brilliant young English 
humanist, wrote a year or more ago and 
published anonymously under the title 
Letters from a Chinese Official. Mr. 
Bryan has been indorsed by other state 
Democratic conventions since we last 
wrote. He will find that Illinois is not 
the only state in which it will be diffi- 
cult for his ipse dixit to alter the 
personnel of the party machine. His 
speeches in New York this week will 
define fully the platform on which he 


intends to stand, and from this time on 
—and it is a long time between this and 
the nominating convention—he will be 
under searching criticism.—Conditions 
in Massachusetts within the Democratic 
party have been tangled during the past 
week; Mr. Henry M. Whitney, the con- 
servative candidate for the nomination 
of governor has withdrawn from the 
field; Mr. John B. Moran declines to 
stand aside- for the sake of party har- 
mony; and it is generally agreed that 
bad tactical management has lessened 
the chance of defeating Governor Guild. 
—lllinois Republicans have given the 
Cannon Presidential boom a boost, but 
there are many reasons why this can- 
didacy will prove abortive. 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT'S with- 

drawal from Brownsville, Texas, of 
Negro Federal troops stationed there, and 
its decision to close the 
barracks, are the outcome 
of race.clashing between the citizens and 
the soldiers, which resulted in such re- 
fractory actions by the troops that the 
War Department was forced to act. The 
Negro soldier in our army has a fine re- 
cord as a fighter; he represents in the 
army a body of people who are as much 
citizens of the country as any other race; 
but like all other members of his race he 
is made to suffer today from a spirit of 
ostracism, hence the affair at Browns- 
ville is typical of what may be expected 
anywhere in the South where Negro sol- 
diers are quartered. The Negro’s brain, 
as a writer in the September Century 
claims, may be inferior to the white 
man’s, and—broadly speaking—he may be 
lacking in powers of mind fitting him to 
plan military campaigns and administer 
the commissariat on a large scale; but he 
will obey a white leader whom he re- 
spects and loves; he is fearless in combat 
and his record in the army, regular and 
volunteer, entitles him to decent treat- 
ment wherever he is stationed, even in 
the South. 


Negro Soldiers 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN in Georgia 
has just ended, which, to quote the 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate of Atlanta, 
‘“*has been characterized 
Negro Disenfran- by personal animosities 
chisement was : 
and personal vilification 
of character until the entire state has 
been humiliated.’’ It has resulted in the 
selection by the Democratic party pri- 
maries of Hon. Hoke Smith as next 
candidate for governor, nomination being 
equivalent to election. Mr. Smith was a 
member of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. He 
had favoring him current popular antip- 
athy to corporations of which Mr. Howell, 
his rival, has been a champion and a di- 


rector. Buthe won his tight chiefly, we 
fear, by his appeal to race prejudice and 
by his proclamation that his administra- 
tion would stand for such constitutional 
amendment by Georgia as other Southern 
states have indulged in, thus nullifying 
the amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion which guaranteed the Negro his 
suffrage rights. 


SSECRETARY ROOT draws near 
the close of his tour in South Amer- 
ica the strategy of his forethought in 
going there and the wis- 
Secretary Root’s dom he has shown since 
Achievements a P 
arriving begin to stand 
out in such relief as must markedly in- 
crease his popularity when he returns to 
the normal duties of his oflice in Wash- 
ington. First, there has been the oppor- 
tunity for personal touch between men 
charged with like duties as statesmen and 
diplomats. So long as he is Secretary of 
State this increased knowledge and power 
will tend to facilitate diplomatic rela- 
tions between us and South America. 
Secondly, he has been able to set clearly 
before a hitherto suspicious folk pre- 
cisely what our ambition and intentions 
are with respect to South America. 
Lastly, he has aided in the shaping of 
the decisions of the congress in Rio Ja- 
neiro, decisions that will profoundly affect 
the future of the two Americas and the 
relation of Europe to them. Mr. Root’s 
personal triumph has been equal to his 
official service. Without any condescen- 
sion or swagger, forcibly but persuasively, 
with lucid and cogent speech he has 
said what he thought needed to be said, 
giving the impression that he was a gentle- 
man coming from gentlemen to deal with 
gentlemen on the highest plane of human 
intercourse, viz., good will and reason. 


R. ROOT has not committed, for he 

could not, the United States to ac- 
ceptance of the Calvo or Drago dcctrine, 
but he has so referred 
to it as to give the im- 
pression that he believes in it. The Con- 
gress at Rio Janeiro last week before it 
adjourned, recommended transfer of set- 
tlement of a question so directly affecting 
Europe to the next Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, and thither it will go. - In brief, the 
doctrine is that nations hereafter shall be 
exempt from use of naval or military 
force against them in collecting national 
debts. Obviously it is a question that 
creditor nations with memories of past 
and present experiences in South Amer- 
ica naturally would scarcely leave to 
Latin-America or the United States to 
settle alone.—If Broughten Braden- 
burgh, in his article in Collier’s Weekly, 
is to be believed, Mexico and the United 


The Drago Doctrine 
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States are on the verge of a crisis, due to 
plotters against President Diaz who seek 
to embroil the two nations over issues of 
authority in a time of border violence, the 
ultimate object being an uprising against 
Diaz so soon as American troops enter 
Mexico. ; 


ERIOUS REFLECTION by our peo- 

ple and by our officials at Washington 
has been compelled by the course of events 
in Cuba during the past 
fortnight. Our relation 
to Cuba is unique, in view of our part in 
setting her free from Spain’s yoke, our 
share in reconstruction of her life follow- 
ing the war, and in view of our treaty 
rights which give us ample power to con- 
trol her foreign policy and to interfere 
under certain conditions with her do- 
mestic economy. Hence any such clash 
between the party in power and the party 
out of power as is now under way, com- 
pels us anew to face squarely the con- 
tingency of intervention. Some would 
add annexation, but that is not to be 
thought of, much less talked of, unless 
we are asked to by a united Cuba. It is 
difficult to determine just how much of 
the present outbreak is. due to a habit of 
revolt which the Latin-American has had, 
how much to partisanship by President 
Palma which has led the party of opposi- 
tion to resort to arms rather than to the 
ballot, and how much to deliberate schem- 
ing by interested parties to force the issue 
of intervention and annexation by us 
which unquestionably are desired by 
many of the ablest and wealthiest of the 
land owners, and also by the wage-earners 
who anticipate a higher wage-scale with 
American control. Thus far the revo- 
lutionists have won no striking or dis- 
concerting victory over the forces of the 
State, and one of the ablest of their lead- 
ers—a Negro—General Bandera, has been 
killed. President Palma is confident of 
suppressing the outbreak soon with do- 
mestic forces and resources. At the same 
time he is in touch with our ofticials, 
in view of possible contingencies. His 
proclamation of amnesty is winning the 
revolutionists to his side, and as we go to 
press the outlook is brighter. Prior to 
this outbreak Cuba had agreeably disap- 
pointed most of our people by the sta- 
bility and serenity of her national life 
under President Palma. Though her se- 
renity has been disturbed may her sta. 
bility not be shaken. 


Cuban Revolution 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT rightly 

has issued an appeal for funds for 
the sufferers by earthquake in Val- 

; paraiso from generous 
Chili’s Earthquake qGonorg in this country, 
and if raised it is not thought that Chili’s 
president will imitate President Roose- 
velt’s example when Europe proffered 
us aid after San Francisco was destroyed. 
Brazil’s congress has voted a large sum, 
and in many other ways the officials and 
citizens of the city have been shown that 
such terrible tragedies bind humanity to- 
gether as nothing else can. Latest re- 
ports indicate that seismic vibrations 
continue, that the area devastated was 
large, if not as large as our own recent 
one, and that as in San Francisco the 
period of recuperation will be longer than 
was first supposed. Rep orts from Metho- 
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dist and Presbyterian missions there sup- 
ported in this country and manned with 
our Protestant preachers and teachers, 
indicate limited loss of property and no 
loss of life. In these days of invest- 
ment of the July dividends when surplus 
wealth above daily needs is frequently 
abundant, practical aid given to Chilians 
just now by people in this country, would 
so supplement Secretary Root’s visit as 
to increase much our national prestige 
and our future standing in South America. 
A slow and niggardly response to the 
President’s appeal, will be compared with 
what we did for Japan. There the famine 
is at an end and the fund accounted for. 
In handling this matter, as in her war 
with Russia, Japan has extorted praise 
from foreign observers by her scientific 
method of dealing with the problem, 
the sciences of charity, agriculture and 
dietetics being at her command. 


PISCOPALIAN CHURCHES in the 

United States for the past year or 
two have been asked by their Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary 
Society to give specific 
amounts, proportioned to 
the supposed individual financial ability. 
The outcome is of special interest, in 
view of the disposition among the mana- 
gers of our Congregational benevolent 
societies, to adopt some sort of an ap- 
portionment scheme, in order to provide 
our six societies with a regular income. 
The Episcopalian figures show that for 
the ten months ending with July 1, 
fifty.eight per cent. of the sum asked for 
had been received. This does not include 
offerings from Sunday schools or from 
missionary societies. The Churchman 
has taken pains to find out how the 
New York churches have met the de- 
mand upon them and learns that the 
diocese of New York has made a better 
record than the rest of the country, 
having raised seventy per cent. of its 
apportionment, despite the fact that 
of the 225 congregations eighty-five con- 
tributed nothing. The wealthy parishes 
as a rule, come nearer meeting the mark 
than the parishes composed of people of 
poor or moderate circumstances. Had 
it not been for four strong churches, 
Grace, the Incarnation, St. Bartholo- 
mew and St. Thomas, the diocese would 
never have taken its present high po- 
sition among its fellows. Those wealthy 
parishes from which were asked from 
$9,000 to $12,500 apiece, raised ninety- 
eight per cent. of the amount suggested. 
Tne eleven churches to which sums vary- 
ing from $2,000 to $4,000 were apportioned 
gave sixty-nine per cent. of that sum, a 
little less than the average for the 
diocese, but well above the average for 
the church at large. Suggestive indeed, 
are allthese figures. The first impression 
derived from them, is that city churches 
are the chief reliance of the missionary 
enterprise and that among them the 
wealthiest churches are the larg< st givers, 
as should be the case. Apparently, ap- 
portionment in the Episcopal Church 
has failed, chiefly in rural districts and 
among the poorer churches. This may 


Episcopalian Gifts 
to Missions 


be due to an overestimate of the abil- 
ity of these churehes by the apportion- 
ing board, or it may be du3 to less care- 
ful nurture of them. 
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EARLY one thousand physicians of 
the Negro race met io Philadelphia 
last week to share in the proceedings 
of the National Medical 
yy ae cnaagaa Association. More and 
more the higher institu- 
tions of education for the Negro, such 
as the American Missionary Association 
maintains, are fitting leaders of the race 
for service as professional men. Both in 
the South and in the North the Negro 
physician, adequately trained, is getting 
the recognition he deserves from both 
races. The Philadelphia Press com- 
menting on the convention says: 


Compared with their white fellow-citizens, _ 
the Negro population inevitably lacks at all 
points. It is in the rear. But if we turn to 
the general mass of colored races the world 
over, outside of Japan, there is no one body 
of 10,000,000 human beings, not white, who 
have so many college graduates, so many edu- 
cated physicians, so large a share in civilized 
life or are making more progress than the 
general body of American Negroes. In the 
great area south of the United States and in 
all the tropics, the colored physician is certain 
to become the practitioner of the future. In 
the end it is he who will practically solve the 
problems of sanitation and the repression of 
disease in the tropics. Rightly considered, 
the colored physician is today the vanguard of 
science and medical practice in the millions 
of the colored races the world around. 


~ 


HYSIC(ANS often have claimed that 

intemperance is a subject more ger- 
mane to their profession than to that of 
the minister and the re- 
former. Better results 
may be expected when 
each understands more clearly the other’s 
point of view. A suggestive paper on 
this topic was read last week before the 
British Medical Association at Toronto 
by Dr. T. M. Crothers, superintendent of 
a hospital in Hartford, Ct. He argued 
that inebriety is a disease of the brain 
and nervous system, that often it is be- 
yond the control of its victims, and that 
the theory that the excessive drinking of 
alcohol liquors is a moral condition is un- 
true. In the case of the periodic drinker, 
who drinks excessively for a short period 
and then abstains, it is an acute mania, 
or insane impulse, resembling epilepsy 
in its sudden, convulsive attack. It de- 
velops in another form of insanity in the 
constant, so-called moderate drinker, who 
is the most degenerate and defective of 
all inebriates. Atmospheric conditions 
often bring on the insanity which craves 
alcoholic stimulants. Some persons drink 
only at the seashore, others only on high 
elevations, and others only in certain 
climates and seasons. Dr. Crothers be- 
lieves that the treatment of inebriates 
belongs to physicians, and that confusion 
concerning it will continue till medical 
men teach the public the facts concern- 
ing the disease and rational methods of 
treatment. They must study it and lift 
it out of the field of credulity and quack- 
ery and bring it into the field of exact 
science. The results of study of those 
who, like Dr. Crothers, have had many 
years of experience in treating drunkards, 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of 
temperance reformers. The time is not 
so far distant when all insane persons: 
were held morally responsib‘e for their 
condition and their punishment as crim- 
inals as the only remedy. 


Drunkenness a 
Form of Insanity 
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HERE have been days when, notwith- 

standing agreement in doctrine and 
polity, Irish and English Roman Catho- 
lics have not had much 
in common socially or 
politically. Most of the 
dominant personalities in the English 
fold, whether lay or clerical, have been 
hostile to Ireland’s political and national 
ambitions, and have not affiliated socially 
with leaders of the Irish party in Parlia- 
ment. Of late there have been signs of 
a change, due in part to the change of 
mind and heart which Englishmen in gen- 
eral are coming to have toward Ireland, 
but accentuated within a few months by 
the tactics of the Irish party in Parlia- 
ment made up largely of Catholics who 
have cut loose from the Liberal party on 
the Education Bill, and fought stead- 
fastly for protection of English Catholic 
educational interests as they are con- 
ceived by Archbishop Bourne and the 
bishops. Former bitter anti-Home Rulers 
like the Duke of Norfolk representing the 
aristocratic English Catholic laity, and 
Archbishop Bourne speaking for the 
hierarchy have formally thanked Mr. 
John Redmond and his associates for the 
service rendered by them. While this 
course of action by the Irish Catholics, 
weakening to some extent ties between 
them and the Liberal party, no doubt 
has been the outcome of conscientious 
conviction, it is but natural that both 
English and American Catholic journals 
should proceed to intimate that next year 
it will be the duty of English Catholic 
members of Parliament to reciprocate 
and give aid in passing so much of a 
measure of Irish Home Rule as the Min- 
istry may favor. The condemnation be- 
ing visited on the Marquis of Ripon, the 
only Roman Catholic member of the 
Ministry, for his support in the House of 
Lords of the Education Act as it passed 
the Commons, indicates what independ- 
ent Roman Catholic laymen have to ex- 
pect who are willing to face the facts of 
contemporary English life and religious 
belief, as well as the historic position of 
their Church. 


Irish and English 
Catholic Fraternity 


FTER FOUR YEARS’ fighting in 

England over the Education Act of 
1902, the English Court of Appeal has 
decided that one of its 
most important provi- 
sions cannot be legally 
enforced. The Yorkshire West Riding 
County Council deducted about one-tenth 
from the salaries of teachers in the de- 
nominational schools on the ground that 
that proportion of their time was spent 
in teaching specific religious doctrines, 
and that the Act of 1902 did not require 
the council to provide for such instruc- 
tion. The Board of Education ordered 
the county council to pay the full salary, 
and its order was sustained by the lower 
court. It is now reversed by the highest 
court in the realm unless it shall be taken 
to the House of Lords. The decision 
rests on the ground that ‘“‘the Act im- 
poses the obligation to maintain the 
efficiency of religious instruction, while 
it expressly deprives the persons upon 
whom this obiigation is imposed of any 
control over the subject matter or means 
of informing themselves of its condition.” 
The immediate effect is to throw the 
whole education matter into confusion, 
and to call for a reconstruction of the 


PPS 


A New Phase of 
the Education Bill 





Birrell Bill which has passed the House 
of Commons and is awaiting the action 
of the House of Lords. It is likely that 
the Passive Resister will now become an 
active resister since the decision goes to 
uphold his resistance as legal and the 
fines and imprisonments imposed on him 
as illegal. But the chief contentions for 
popular control of the public schools and 
the abolition of sectarian tests for teachers 
remain to be fought out. 


HE DISPERSION of the Douma by 

the Czar put control of the situation 
out of the hands of the moderates and 
brought on a fierce 
strife between the re- 
actionary bureaucrats and the radical 
revolutionaries which is causing a present 
reign of terror on both sides. Premier 
Stolypin last week gave a reception at his 
country villa. Revolutionists invaded the 
grounds, threw a bomb into the house, 
the intended victim escaped but thirty- 
two guests or relatives were killed out- 
right and many others were wounded, 
and the following day, General Min, a 
hated governor of a district in which 
severe rigor has been used, was killed by 
a girl revolutionist, women in this as in 
all other forcible revolts against tyranny 
and “things as they are’”’ being most 
fierce and fearless. French journals which 
would if they could be friendly to Russia’s 
democratic aspirations are forced to con- 
demn such taking of life; but on it goes 
on both sides, the social revolutionaries 
warning their victims and then striking 
them at the earliest opportunity.——To 
offset this gloomy side of the situation, it 
is pleasant to read of plans for general 
education of children, and of transfer to 
the peasantry of much land. 


Terrorism in Russia 


ELIEVERS in representative govern- 

ment, in a government of principles 
and laws and not of men however high- 
born or wise they 
may be, cannot but 
be deeply interested 
in the recent overturn in Persia, with the 
Shah’s cession of a measure of represen- 
tative government, and in renewed re- 
ports from China that by direction of the 
Empress Dowager her leading viceroys 
and publicists are discussing the adoption 
of a constitution. With Japan well on 
the way toward the Occidental ideal 
of constitutional government though in 
many ways still profoundly wedded to 
power incarnated in a ruler, with Persia 
and China in the first stages of debate, 
and with the native spirit rising in India, 
Asia would seem to be destined to po- 
litical changes in the twentieth century 
as profound as her religious departures 
seem likelyto be. It issuggestive to note 
the prominent part the clergy played in 
the Persian uprising, their influence being 
powerful on the side of change, a happy 
omen for more tolerant days on the re- 
ligious side in Persia. Both Great Brit- 
ain and Russia with their Asiatic pos- 
sessions lying so near must be much 
interested, yea more, concerned about 
this development of regenerative power 
and forthreaching in Persia. It alters 
the problem somewhat of controlling 
Persia. ——With Sultan Abdul Hamid of 
Turkey lying seriously ill, gossip in- 
creases about his choice of a successor, 
and what Turkey under her next ruler 


Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the Far East 
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may become. It is a problem profoundly 
affecting Mohammedans as well as Chris- 
tians, Europeans and Americans as well 
as Turks, Armenians, Greeks and the 
many races of the Turkish Empire. A 
second Abdul Hamid II. would not be en- 
dured by Europe; and a good, progres- 
sive ruler might make the problem for 
Europe’s chancelleries a serious one. 





The Spiritual Springtime of the 
Year 


September is to the Christian worker 
what April is to the gardener and farmer. 
Those who stirred the soil diligently and 
planted seeds last April have blooming 
gardens and assurance of abundant har- 
vests; but no cultivation of seed sown in 
the height of the summer will bring satis- 
factory returns this year. Through the 
changing habits of the people autumn has 
become the springtime for our churches. 
They have been lying fallow for months. 
Now their members are coming together 
again and ready to look foward. This is 
the fruitful time for suggestion as to what 
they may do. 

September is the most important month 
with many churches for meetings of offi- 
cers and committees. Outlines of plans 
must be worked out so that they may be 
clearly understood when placed before 
the people. Concerted action by the 
church must have a definite object and 
systematic guidance. A poor plan is 
better than none. 

This is the month for the pastor to de- 
cide on his teaching and preaching work 
for the coming year. A school or college 
opening this month without well.defined 
courses of study and students entering 
on them intelligently would have little 
prospect of a successful year. It would 
be difficult to find such a school. The 
church is the school for the spiritual 
training of its members and attendants. 
It would be easy to find such spiritual 
schools whose pupils could give no answer 
if asked what their plans of work are for 
the year now beginning. Their principals 
and faculties would be almost as puzzled 
by this question as their pupils. 

Now is the time to set the Sunday 
school in order for the specific work of 
the year, which will aim at the ingather- 
ing of pupils into the church from Janu- 
ary to April, and the cultivation of those 
already gathered in spiritual life and 
efficiency. Many who are urged often in 
vain to attend public services and prayer 
meetings would need no urging if a defi- 
nite object worthy of their interest were 
placed before their eyes, and they were 
convinced that their counsels would bring 
forth results. 

Now is the time for making the church 
useful to its community. Its committees 
are to be appointed and instructed to 
care for the poor, to promote the civic 
welfare, to enlist the co-operation of out- 
siders, to cultivate neighborhood fellow- 
ship in the spirit of Christ. Happily 
these are days in which the co-operation 
of all the churches in the community is 
practicable, and one of the important 
things to do at this time is to get them 
‘into relations with one another for carry- 
ing on most effectively the practical work 
which is common to them all. 

One of the most needed things to be at. 
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tempted in our own denomination this 
- year is to secure intelligent action of the 
local churches for carrying on the work 
which belongs to the whole body. Some 
of us are convinced that certain changes 
of polity would help to enlist actively a 
multitude of our members in the work 
which they have assumed professionally 
and know almost nothing about. ‘This 
year is the time to consider these changes 
in church meetings and to send instructed 
delegates to the State Associations and 
conferences. It is to be hoped that our 
benevolent societies will so co-operate 
that each church may be apprized what 
its proportion is of the sum necessary to 
carry on the work of the denomination at 
home and abroad for missions, education, 
building churches and parsonages, minis- 
try tothesickandthepoor. Ourchurches 
will take up with enthusiasm their service 
for the world in Christ’s name when they 
are shown what is reasonably expected of 
them and what results their service is ac. 
complishing. 

In short, the business of our churches 
is so great, so necessary, so worthy and 
so rewarding that it cannot be impracti- 
cable to get their members together under 
competent leadership to consider this 
business and doit. The greatness of the 
work will move pastors and other leaders 
to keep constantly by prayer in touch 
with the Inspirer of successful spiritual 
service. It is under his guidance and for 
his glory that all the service is given. 
With these things understood we look for- 
ward to a busy year and to large harvests 
at its close. 

Remember, the time for planning and 
seed sowing is at hand, and is short. 





Labor. Day and Labor Sunday 


Sept. 3 is Labor Day, and it will be 
both strategic and seemly if in some way 
ministers and laity improve the oppor- 
tunity, next Sunday, to discuss from the 
standpoint of religion and ethics some 
of the issues now before the nation 
about which the wage-earners as a class 
are profoundly concerned and solicitous 
that the Christian Church put itself on 
record. The day also may well be made 
a time for something more than discus- 
sion. It may be used so as to increase 
fraternal intercourse between the Church 
and the trades-union, the older social or- 
ganization indicating through its hospi- 
tality that the younger one is welcome to 
the modern community and recognized as 
a social factor of importance with influ- 
ence for good or for evil according as it 
is wisely or unwisely led. Some such use 
of the Sunday preceding Labor Day the 
labor secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions inaugurated in 
that progressive and alert missionary 
denomination with great success last 
year, and he expects even more use of 
the day thuswise this year. 

The wage-earner or laboring man in the 
United States comes up to his annual 
festival day this year with employment 
seeking him and not he employment; 
and with a wage increase which in his 
case offsets increased cost of living. 
There is a universal demand for labor on 
the farms and in the factories, and in 
most communities a man who wishes 
work can get it. Economically con- 
sidered the wage-earner is at peace rela- 
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tively speaking. Controversies with cap- 
ital are few, strikes are not numerous or 

acute; deposits in the savings banks 

multiply, literature and amusements for 

the masses find more patrons each year; 

standards of living are rising; oppor- 

tunity for leisure grows; and the political 

activity and power of the laboring class 

waxes. We wish we could report signs 

of corresponding interest of the wage- 

earners in institutional religion, or pro- 

nounced success by many Christian sects 

in gathering the distinctively laboring 

class to worship and Christian service, 

using the word labor in its technical 

sense. For in its broadest and highest 

sense all men who serve their fellowmen 

are laborers; and none deplore more than 

we the multiplying signs that both Church 

and State have to reckon with an increas- 
ing ‘‘class consciousness ”’ in this country 
which is making against social solidarity 
and Christian democracy, which is dis- 

rupting political parties into factions, 

and is subjecting the Church to charges 
of exciusiveness, and seemingly forcing 
it to readjustments calling for wisest 
guidance if it is to be kept from further 
division. 

Neither Christianity nor democracy of 
a high type are possible where caste ora 
spirit of class-selfishness abide, any more 
than they are where individual selfishness 
or the ‘‘I am the State”’ theory obtain; 
and republicanism hitherto has flourished 
best when representatives chosen to office 
have stood not for a caste, pledged to 
secure legislation favoring it, but for 
such laws as would promote ‘the gen- 
eral good.’”’ Our boast in this country 
hitherto has been that we had done for- 
ever with caste or class distinction, so 
that when some of China’s representative 
men sat with New York merchants re- 
cently, President Wilson of Princeton 
University with truth could say to 
them that our singularity among the 
nations was due to the fact ‘“‘that we 
cannot live upon any principles or main- 
tain any ideals which do not commend 
themselves to the whole of the people to 
which we belong.”’ 

The preacher of Christian democ- 
racy, therefore, next Sunday will have 
his quiver full of arrows for tyranny 
whether of capital or of labor, for the 
conspiracy and monopoly of the trust 
and the conspiracy and monopoly of the 
trades-union, for the legislator who gives 
himself over before election to the cor- 
poration or to the American Federation of 
Labor, for the aristocratic rich man who 
thinks all wage-earners are brutal and 
sordid, and for the demagogic agitator 
who says that all rich men are knaves 
and worse. 

Strong and aggressive as organized 
labor is coming to be in some quarters, 
and widely as is the recognition today 
of its right within limits to protect 
itself through organization and collective 
action, there are sections of the country 
and portions of the population where 
naught but what Whittier called the 


Common law’s redress 
stands between men and 
Labor’s utter nakedness, 


The Christian pulpit of the country 
will do well to hear ‘“‘The Cry of the 
Children’ from factories and mines. It 
must listen to the imperative call from 
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adults, who know all ‘“‘the gaunt and 
haggard economics of the labor ques. 
tion,” for a new proclamation of the 
teachings of Jesus as they bear on the 
ethics of toil and pleasure, master- 
ship and servanthood, wealth making 
and wealth-taking, life temporal and life 
eternal; and hearing it must respond. 

In one way the Christian preacher 
comes to this task today untrammeled as 
none of his predecessors were. ‘‘ The 
modern majesty consists in work,’’ as 
Emerson said. The notion that toil or 
labor is a curse is passing with the going 
of much else, including the notion that 
supreme felicity in the future life would 
be a perpetual loaf with xsthetico-spirit- 
ual accompaniments. The preacher as 
never before can exalt the dignity of 
labor, the necessity of it both for 
individual and for national salvation, 
because it is now known that by it and 
through it, whether labor of the man- 
ual, mental or spiritual sort, man has 
evolved. 





The Christian Opportunity in 
South America 


Secretary Root’s visit to South Amer- 
ica and the Pan-American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro have focused attention upon 
the political and material interests of the 
great continent that stretches from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Antarctic Ocean. 
A new era of development and expan- 
sion seems to have begun. The building 
of railways and the commercial propa- 
ganda will go on more vigorously than 
ever before. As political conditions be- 
come more stable and a better under- 
standing prevails between the different 
states, men in all parts of the world 
with money to invest will be alert to 
the opportunities in the South American 
continent. 

Will the missionary enterprise here- 
after be conducted with greater vigor? 
It will certainly not be the fault of that 
far-seeing student leader, John R. Mott, 
if it is not. He was in Rio Janeiro on 
his homeward trip from South Africa, 
while the Pan-American Congress was 
in session, and attended the recep- 
tion given by the president of the Bra- 
zilian Republic; was accorded a special 
interview with Mr. Root and met Min- 
ister Griscom and many leaders, both 
foreign and Brazilian, of the various 
Christian bodies working in Brazil; and 
he comes back to this country eager 
to help make the Christians of North 
America see that now is the day of 
opportunity throughout this, ‘‘the neg- 
lected continent.” 

Mr. Mott’s first interest, naturally, is the 
Y. M. C. A., which already has branches 
in three cities, with able young men from 
this country as secretaries and with grow- 
ing constituencies; but Mr. Mott is also 
closely identified with the work his own 
Church (the Methodist Episcopal) is doing 
in South America, and interested too in 
that of the Presbyterian, the Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country. Able men are 
leading these and other Christian bodies, 
and they have much to show already for 
their labors; but only a beginning has 
been made, and Mr. Mott declares that 
the 70,000 young men who comprise the 
student classes of Latin America impress 
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him as more neglected than any other 
student body of the world, not excepting 
that of Russia or the Iberian Peninsula. 
‘*We have come to realize the full force 
and aptness,’’ says Mr. Mott, ‘‘of the 
designation of South America as the neg- 
lected continent. Is it not our solemn 
duty to atone for generations of neglect? ”’ 

Mr. Mott’s view of the situation cor- 
responds with that of older men who 
carry on their hearts the burden of the 
world’s evangelization. Saida prominent 
oflicial of the American Board this week : 
“If we had a special gift of a million 
dollars, I should be tempted to recom- 
mend its use in the South American field 
—either through starting a mission of 
our own, or through perhaps the better 
method of subsidizing the good but far 
too meager work which our Presbyterian 
and Methodist brethren are carrying on 
there.’’ In no minds aware of the facts 
does doubt exist as to the need of large 
re-enforcements for the South American 
field. There ought to be no hesitation on 
the ground that many of these countries 
are already nominally Christian. It is 
not uncharitable to say that the prevalent 
type of the Christian religion is formal 
and frequently corrupt and altogether too 
inadequate to cope with the religious 
problems of thisage. Mr. Mott says that 
South American students are without re- 
ligion and that they are among the most 
fiercely tempted young men whom he has 
met anywhere in the world. 

We would not divert a missionary dol- 
lar that is needed in China or Japan or 
Africa today from those lands, but we 
believe that it is the part of Christian 
strategy, when events bring into fresh 
prominence a great and neglected land, 
teeming with a population not much 
smaller than that of Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
_ ica and increasingly intimate with us be- 
cause of the tightening of political and 
business ties, to see and to seize an op- 
portunity for advancing the kingdom of 
Christ. We have had abundant proof of 
late that these Latin countries rely much 
on the United States for counsel and 
guidance, Certainly no European nation 
has a responsibility tantamount to ours, 
not simply to help them to a greater po- 
litical stability and to the development of 
their more material resources, but to an 
appreciation and acceptance of our moral 
and spiritual ideals. 





The Art of Finding God 


In Experience with Christ * 


Nothing is more striking in the work 
of Christ than his insistent calls to the 
individual. Even when he spoke to the 
crowd at large each man felt that strange 
sense of isolation and responsibility to 
produce which is the mark of the true 
master of oratory and leader of men. In 
nothing do we more discern the divinity 
of’ our Lord than in this intense and im- 
mediate appeal that went home to the 
soul of the individual compelling a de- 
cision which thenceforth shaped the life. 
That he intended nothing less than this 
we may be sure from his often repeated 
words of invitation and command put in 
~* Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 2-8. The Art of 
Finding God. In Experience with Christ. John 14: 
1-24; 6: 22-40. Christ’s call to the individual. 


His challenge to experiment. The fruits of per- 
sonal acquaintance with Christ. 





the most personal of all possible forms. 
He called men to himself, he presented 
himself as the equivalent of the truth, as 
the expression of the divine. His word 
was always, ‘‘Follow me.” 

What, then, was the experience of 
those who heard and heeded this in- 
tensely personal call and felt this con- 
frontation with God and opportunity? 
Did they find God in their experience 
with Christ? After all is said this is a 
matter of personal experience in regard 
to which we can only appeal to testimony. 
Did Peter find God in companioning with 
Christ? Read his letter, written long 
after the resurrection, and see whether 
there is any shadow of doubt left in his 
mind. Did John? Here him declare, 
‘Our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ.” Read the 
lives of all the great Christians who have 
not known Jesus in the flesh, from Paul 
the Apostle down to our own day, and see 
if in companioning with Christ in thought 
and work they have not also come into a 
growing and delightful communion with 
the Father. 

In all his claims and invitations Christ 
is calling men to an experiment and ven- 
turing his own authority upon its results 
if fairly tried and faithfully carried out. 
But as it is an experiment in the sphere 
of personal relations it can be so carried 
out nowhere but in the experience of the 
individual. ‘‘Come unto me, trust in me, 
walk with me, undertake and persevere 
in my work,” he says, and the result will 
be the discovery of God. ‘If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my 
Father also: from henceforth ye know 
him and have seen him.”’ And again, in 
answer to the sincere inquiry of a listener 
in the crowd, ‘‘ He that willeth to do 
shall know.” 

Today, as always, the way of knowing 
God is the way of this experiment with 
Christ on the conditions which he him- 
self has appointed. God has prepared 
the way, he is ready and anxious to be- 
come our friend. But we must venture. 
Though we cannot see him, we must treat 
him as if he were always at ourside. We 
must consecrate our wills to him in serv- 
ice and in this faithful meeting of the 
conditions on our part, we may be sure 
that he will make the experiment a 
success. 





In Brief 


A veteran Boston bank official who had 
lived a simple, high-idealed life died last week. 
He had helped two hundred youth to an edu- 
cation and to places in the business world. 
What a superb record! 





The Rambler of The Westminster has been 
to East Northfield, studied it carefully, com- 
pared it with Chautauqua and Winona, and 
thinks that the secret which explains its 
unique type is, that it is ‘‘ enMoodyized.” 





Busy, anxious days are these in the Ameri- 
can Board rooms. May next week see the 
successful outcome of the million dollar cam- 
paign! That conditional offer of $30,000 to 
which Dr. Patton refers in his advertise- 
ment ought to open many other purses. 





Pacific coast Methodism has had an Advo- 
cate fifty-three years and it has recently in- 
creased its size to meet the demands of its 
constitutency. Another reason why the Pa- 
cific should be supported in its effort to rally 
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from the trouble brought upon it by the earth- 
quake and fire in San Francisco. 





It is significant that radical Liberals in Ger- 
many under the lead of Dr. Barth are favor- 
ing alliance with the Social-Democratic party, 
for one reason because of the growing power 
of the Center or the Roman Catholic party, 
which has recently gotten a stronger grip on 
education in Prussia, and that at the public’s 
expense. 





Twenty-one years ago Bishop Hannington, 
an English missionary in Darkest Africa, was 
murdered by an African chief at the command 
of King Mwanga. This year the son of the 
murderer was baptized into the Christian faith 
by the son of the murdered bishop. Wasthere 
ever a better illustration of the conquering 
spirit of Christ? 





The Baptist Examiner wonders how Rey. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, a Baptist minister, will ad- 
minister baptism and the Lord’s Supperin the 
Congregational churvh in Chicago to which 
he has been called. We presume he will do 
these things according to the usage of that 
church. It does not appear, however, in the 
list of churches in our Year-Book. 





Vermont’s Bar Association recommends re- 
forms in the state’s judiciary, tending to 
enlarge the court and give more adequate and 
certain remuneration to the judges. The best 
judicial talent of the time ought to be at the 
service of the modern state, and judges should 
not be asked to sacrifice overmuch in the way 
of income or be forced to overwork. 

To the pessimism of Father Vaughan rela- 
tive to declension in English morals, Rev. John 
Clifford replies: ‘‘I have been all over the 
world, and have observed keenly the develop- 
ment of great social questions during my pas- 
torate of forty-eight years. I am positive, as 
a result of this experience and observation, 
that there has been a gradual ascent in the 
morale of my countrymen and country- 
women.” 





Dartmouth College, through some of its pro- 
fessors, is contributing to enlightenment of 
the citizens of New Hampshire in their pres- 
ent political upheaval and conflict. Prof. 
F. H. Dixon, the economist, furnishes to the 
New Hampshire Union a caustic analysis 
of recent reports of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, showing their dereliction of 
duty, and, as he claims, care for the interests 
of the dominant railway system of the state. 





Owing to a combination of circumstances 
over which relatives often have little control, 
the expenses following on death in a family 
today often are excessive. It was suggested 
at the twentieth annual convention of cemetery 
superintendents last week, that the exorbitant 
charges of undertakers might be stopped if 
cemeteries would take entire charge of funeral 
rites, it being estimated by the advocate of the 
plan that cost of burials might be reduced 
seventy-five per cent. by the plan and yet fair 
reward for work done be assured. 





Pennsylvania’s Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner has just won a striking victory over 
the Glucose Trust, subsidiary to the Standard 
Oil, which had admitted that sulphur dioxide 
has been used to bleach its glucose to meet the 
demands of manufacturing confectioners. 
The trust’s attorney—to quote the Philadel- 
phia Press—has promised not only to settle 
all fines assessed against the manufacturers, 
but further to withdraw all bleached glucose 
not only from the Pennsylvania market, but 
also from the markets of the United States. 


Hereafter “‘ artists’ will not be permitted to 
sketch principals and witnesses in suits in 
English divorce courts, illustrated journalism 
will become less yellow, and the ordeal of ju- 
dicial investigation and decree will become 
less trying for both innocent and guilty. Itis 
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a precedent American judges would do well to 
follow. British reporting of divorce trials is 
more circumstantial often though less imagi- 
native than American reporting, but here isa 
decision which makes against undue publicity, 
of which there is too much in our “‘ yellow”’ 
dailies. 

Men who have bought country farm houses 
and attempted their renovation will appreci- 
ate the humor of President Cleveland’s remark 
at the Tamworth, N. H., Old Home Week cel- 
ebration, that possibly the incident in his 
career as a citiz3n of the village which coming 
generations will most remember will be ths 
fact that ‘‘in remodeling an old farmhouse I 
left enough of the original structure to estab- 
lish its identity.” A sense of humor which 
formerly was lacking crops out in the retired 
statesimin now and again these days of the 
autumn of his life. 





Hereafter San Francisco is to have an inter- 
denominational ministerial union. A common 
sorrow and trial and common duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a most trying sort have at 
last drawn men of many sects together. A 
foretaste of what this will mean is being real- 
ized this summer at Mt. Hermon in the Santa 
Cruz mountains where some of the leading 
men in the ministry on the Pacific coast, in- 
cluding Bishops Nichols of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and Bell of the United 
Brethren, are conferring as to church federa- 
tion in the future. 





It is said that the Duke of Devonshire came 
fresh from the racing of horses at Goodwood 
to argue against the Birrell Education Bill 
in the House of Lords. The only one of the 
Anglican bishops who emerged from the de- 
bate with any suggestion of having faith in the 
English democracy was the Bishop of Here- 
ford, he who charmed us so in this country 
at the Peace Congress in Boston in 1904. It 
should not be overlooked that in the debate 
by the Peers, it was seriously suggested by 
one of the bishops that Nonconformist 
leaders be given status in the upper House. 





The new occupant of the Corner, Mr. Peter 
Page, is already receiving tokens of warm 
welcome from friends who, reluctant as they 
were to part with Mr. Martin, are glad that 
the children are still to have a special corner 
in the paper, and one to occupy it who will 
be able to entertain and instruct them. Says 
one subscriber, ‘‘ The Page promises us a con- 
tinuation of the Martin note.’”’ But, please 
remember, children young and old, that it 
devolves upon you to help maintain the Cor- 
ner by responding to questions and complying 
with requests that Mr. Page may put forth 
from time to time. 





One or two of our religious c»ntemporaries 
have stated that the Chinese Government has 
instituted sweeping changes in the direction 
of making Sunday a day of rest. The exact 
fact, as we learned from conversation with 
the Chinese Minister last week, is that here- 
after on Sunday no visitors are to be received 
in any of the departments at Peking. This is 
simply a conforming of diplomatic customs at 
Peking to those in vogue among European na- 
tions and in the United States. It is a step 
towards a recognition of the Christian Sab- 
bath, but only a slight one yet, possibly pre- 
monitory of other longer steps. 





Certain quarters of our larger cities on the 
Atlantic coast once given over to incoming 
Irish immigrants are now ghettos swarming 
with Jews. Tammany that came to power in 


New York through its tactful handling of the 
Irish voter faces with fear the substitution 
of the independent, individualistic Jew, strong 
in his clannishness when religion or race are 
touched, but independent politically. In yet 
another field, the Irishman transplanted to 
this country seems forced to retire. 


Jews 
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are becoming our most successful pugilists. 
Where the small boy of the tough sort used 
to adore a Sullivan he now bows down to 
Cheynski, Bernstein, Herman, Berger or a 
Kaufman. 





Some good illustrative material for mission- 
ary sermons and talks on the Haystack is pro- 
vided in the articleon Samuel J. Mills, written 
especially by Mr. Richards for this number. 
His book, recently published by the Pilgrim 
Press, portrays more minutely the career of 
the man so instrumental in the American 
awakening to the claims of the heathen world. 
That book, by the way, has been characterized 
by good judges as ‘‘ the best missionary biog- 
raphy since Blaikie’s Personal Life of Living- 
stone.”” We hope in every Congregational 
church during the next six weeks there will 
be public reference to Mills and tke other 
heroes of the Haystack. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, known far and wide 
for his service in Alaska, both as missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church North and as an 
agent of the Federal Department of Education, 
working under the Secretary of the Interior, 
has been charged by a special inspector with 
fraud and with perversion of Government 
funds to sectarian ends. Dr. Jackson denies 
the charges and points out that wherever 
moneys have been spent for supporting schools 
and agencies that are sectarian he has had the 
explicit authority of Congress for the course. 
His importation of reindeer from Siberia to 
Alaska was at his own suggestion backed, of 
course, by Congress, and it has proved of 
splendid economic and social worth to the 
natives. 


The rector of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, Newark, N. J., discussing the new 
Presbyterian Prayer-Book, says that a mini- 
ster—and we suppose he would include the 
laymen also—cannot habitually usa both 
prayer-book and free prayer in audible serv- 
ice. He speaks presumably from experience 
as an Episcopal clergyman when he says: 
**The two kinds of worship are exclusive of 
each other. With the frequent use cf set 
forms the other faculty becomes atrophied. 
The prayer-book minister is helpless in the 
way of free prayers, no matter how much nat- 
ural ability he may have. And to the free 
prayer minister the printed forms must seem 
stilted and cold.” If this is a general truth, 
which kind of worship would you choose? 





The Roman Catholic bishop of Kentucky 
last week refased burial with rites of the 
church to a well-known Louisville laymin, 
whose standing in the church seemed to his 
relatives to deserve other treatment, and they 
will appeal to Rome against the bishop. The 
funeral was held in a Protestant Episcopal 
church. Bishop McCloskey has not made 
known his reasons for his course. Henry 
Watterson, the local j urnalist of most note, 
says that the decision is probably due to the 
aberrations of old age, but none the less repre- 
hensible, ‘‘ inconsiderate to the last degree, 
strangely regardless of human affliction and 
the holy character of the time and place.’’ He 
pledges to the stricken family the fullest sym- 
pathy of the community without regard to 
creed or sect. 


The hitherto unpublished estimate by Em- 
erson of Father Taylor, Boston’s famous 
preacher of a former generation, published in 
the August Atlantic, will recall to mind 
vividly to the elder folk the personality of a 
man who used the terminology of his craft to 
express most picturesquely the truths of reli- 
gion. Every sort of craftsman, when con- 
verted to a religious life instinctively turns to 
putting his new faith into language that his 
mates can understand. A railway man is 
said to have prayed recently, thus: ‘‘ Now 
that [ have flagged thee, lift up my feet from 
the rough road of life and plant them safely 
on the deck of the train of salvation. Let me 
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use the safety lamp of prudence, make all the 
couplings with the link of love and let my 
hand lamp be the Bible and keep all switches 
closed that lead off the main line into the 
sidings with blind ends. Have every sema- 
phore block show the white light of hope that 
I may make the run of life without stopping.”’ 





Religious journalism in Manila performs 
conspicuous service for the rising Protestant 
Church.. Oa occasion it can serve larger 
interests. Such is the publication by the 
Philippine Christian Advocate and its re- 
publication by the New York Advocate, of 
Archbishop Harty’s recent instruction to the 
laity of his flock to ‘‘ never vote for any other 
than a true Catholic. If you vote for any 
other you will be overwhelmed by the many 
sins that will be thrust upon you, besides you 
will be responsible for all he does.”’ ‘‘* There- 
fore,” adds the prelate, ‘‘it is the duty of all 
Catholics to vote when they get a chance; the 
voter has a binding and heavy duty to induce 
only Catholics to vote, and to vote only for 
Catholics.” Naturally this decree is accom- 
panied by the instruction that ‘‘father con- 
fessors’’ and ‘‘ other good men of the Holy 
Charch”’ will advise voters whom they should 
vote for. Archbishop Harty who went from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Manila is not to blame 
personally for this. It is the open policy of 
the Roman Church where it can be enforced 
and it is its actual if not avowed policy where 
strategy orders less boldness. 





The New Chapel at Williams- 


town 


It seems a far cry from the Haystack to the 
cathedral-like Thompson Memorial Chapel at 
Williams. Hardly a stranger contrast can be 
imagined than that between the simple service 
of praise and prayer in ‘‘God’s first temple’’ 
and the handsome stained glass windows—one 
of which appears on our cover—the vested 
choir, the robed preacher and the stately pro- 
cessional of the latter day house. But the con- 
nection between the two is both vital and 
valid. 

When President Griffin preached the dedica- 
tory sermon of the first chapel at Williams in 
1828 he laid special emphasis on the connection 
between the days and men of the Haystack . 
and the religious life of the college. The Hay- 
stack marked a new religious era in the life of 
the college and gave to the religious life a 
prominence which it has never lost. 

The three chapels—all standing today—are 
typical of the three types of religion which 
have prevailed. Griffin Hall stern, severe, 
simple, solid—so was its religion. The second 
which the graduates of the seventies and 
eighties remember—midway between that the 
sharp lines of Griffin and the beautiful and 
impressive house of worship of today. In the 
second house the center of things was the pul- 
pit and the preacher. 

In the new and superb Thompson Memorial 
Chapel the predominant note of the architect 
and building is worship. It seems to some 
like high church Congregationalism. The first 
thing the undergraduate asks the old ‘‘grad”’ 
after he has been to a chapel service is, ‘‘ How 
does it strike you?”’ It seems magnificent, it 
seems splendid. Up yonder is Jessup Hall, in 
which center the prayer meeting, Bible study 
and mission classes and all the various activi- 
ties of the religious life of the college. With 
the chapel it makes the equipment of the col- 
leze ideal—for the care and the cure of souls. 

It is especially fitting that the American 
Board shall hold some of its most important 
meetings in this embodiment of Williams re- 
ligious ideals on the one hundredth annivers- 
ary of the Haystack. It will be an inspiring 
moment when the missionaries from thé wide, 
wide world who have followed where Mills 
blazed the trail receive academic honors at 
the hands of his alma mater at the birthplace 
of American foreign missions. 
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The Joy and the Task of Rebuilding a San Francisco Church 


Brave and Promising Efforts to Re-establish a Strong Congregational Plant 


By Rrv. Groree C. ApAms, D. D., Pastor First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


As great as the disaster is the rebuild- 
ing; as by magic a city is springing up 
among the ruins; it seems as if all 
the powers had combined to prevent it; 
nearly all records of titles had been 
destroyed; many of the insurance com- 
panies are acting as meanly as they know 
how; a few like the “tna of Hartford, 
the Hartford of Hartford, the Connecti- 
cut, the Home of New York, the Niagara, 
the New Hampshire and several foreign 
companies, are dealing squarely on all 
claims, treating people kindly and justly, 
and paying in full as adjusted. But 
many companies are browbeating, mak- 
ing use of technicalities, and in every 
way trying to scare people into taking the 
smallest amount possible. The agents of 
a number of companies have resigned 
because they would not be party to such 
injustice as was contemplated in their 
orders. In addition, the price of mate- 
rial and labor is enormously high. 

In spite of all, however, thousands of 
temporary buildings are up and occupied, 
as much business is being transacted as 
before the fire, the bank clearings are in 
excess of the same weeks last year; many 
permanent buildings of the best con- 
struction are already under way, and 
hundreds more are planned; the fine 
steel frame buildings that stood both 
earthquake and fire, except that they 
were burned inside, are being refitted 
rapidly, and some are already occupied. 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE FIRE 


No church was barder hit than the old 
First, at Post and Mason Streets. Of its 
building, the largest and architecturally 
finest Protestant church in the city, only 
the walls were left by the fire, and those 
somewhat weakened by the falling of the 
roof in the fire and the falling of four 
story walls of neighboring buildings 
against them. It was a disheartening 
looking ruin; added to this, only one- 
third of the old members are ever likely 
to be gathered again for effective work. 
Those who used to help most largely in 
finance are entirely without income, and 
do not know when they will be able to 
give largely again. The only redeeming 
feature financially is that two brothers 
who were among the largest givers are 
selling property to get something to give 
away, and the wage-earners are getting 
more than ever. 

As to insurance, we had a policy for 
$6,500 in the London and Lancashire. It 
has sent a man here with instructions to 
pay no one more than ninety per cent., 
the local manager has sent in his resigna- 
tion because of the policy pursued by the 
company, which is one of delay, of mak- 
ing as many complications for the policy 
holder as possible, and then the flat re- 
fusal to pay more than a certain per 
cent.; the agents are now before the 
Grand Jury and the courts, to tell why 
they are not keeping their word with the 
people who had trusted their company. 
We may get something from them and 
we may not. We also have $33,500 in 
two home companies, the Fireman’s 
Fund and the Home Fire and Marine, 


which are practically the same; they lost 
every scrap of paper that told their 
policies, their reinsurance or their assets; 
it is utterly impossible for them to know 
their liabilities until the time has expired 
for filing claims. They are officered by 
honest men, who will make any sacrifice 
in their power to preserve the honor of 
their companies; they will pay every 
dollar if they can; but no one can tell 
when they will be able to pay anything. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO THE COAST 


Here is the financial situation of the 
church; and, on the other hand, an obliga- 
tion is laid upon us to get back under our 
own roof on the first day possible; the 
existence of the organization depends on 
it; the future of Congregationalism de- 
pends upon it; unless the First can be 
rescued there will be no churches of our 
order in San Francisco in a few years. 
Ten years ago the life of our denomina 
tion in San Francisco depended on saving 
the First Chu ch; today the same con- 
ditions exist again, but from a different 
cause. The reviving of the church will 
go on rapidly as soon as it is back on its 
o dcorner; it is in the heart of the burned 
district, but that is just where the best 
business men we have are agreed it must 
go, and there is where the people will go 
to worship in greater numbers than any- 
where else. An intense feeling of loyalty 
to the city is here, and the church that 
dares the moat will win the best support 
from the people. 

The First Church has a splendid set of 
officers; among them is one who is a prac- 
tical builder, who knows all the ways of 
economizing, and how to get the best re- 
sults. The trustees have put the whole 
matter in his hands. A wrecking com- 
pany wanted $6,000 for pulling down the 
damaged walls, cleaning the brick and 
clearing away the débris; he has done it 
for $1,500. As this is being written the 
bricklayers are working in the basement, 
and in a day or two the floor joists of the 
lecture.room floor will be laid. We had 
$2,000 in the treasury from pledges taken 
Easter Sunday for repairing the audito- 
rium, we have pledges that will be paid 
amounting to $2,000 or $3,000 more. The 
First Church in Los Angeles has sent us 
$500. The other day a check for $6 500 
came from Mr. Samuel Usher of Boston, 
representing moneys collected by him; if 
the givers knew one half the courage and 
good cheer that brought us they would 
feel well repaid for their expression of 
fellowship. We have made application 
for a loan of $30,000 from a savings bank, 
to be drawn as needed, and paid back as 
soon as we can get cash; a few more 
checks like that from Boston will make 
it unnecessary to borrow any. 


MEETING TODAY’S NEED 


What will the building be? Not the old 
one; undoubtedly many will shed tears 
when they think of the former building, 
but we shall have an auditorium the same 
size as before, with not so much gallery; 
it will seat perhaps twelve hundred, or 
three hundred less than the former one. 


he social rooms will be as large as be- 
fore, practically we will have as good 
accommodations as we ever had. We 
must have comfortable pews, a good 
organ and all the accessories of a leading 
city church, or dwarf our work; we can 
not afford to do a small thing and call it 
glorifying God. The old building was in 
Gothic architecture; with a sort of grim 
humor our men gay this will be modified 
mission style. We are paying cash for 
everything, and getting a small discount 
for it on materia]. The men employed 
are compelled to do a full day’s work, 
while in many cases laborers on other 
jobs are loafing along, and not dealing 
fairly with their employers. We do not 
know what we may run into; lack of 
material, strikes, all sorts of delays may 
occur at any time. We are living one 
day at a time, making the best of it, and 
trusting God for guidance. Our trustee 
builder remarked the other day that our 
Father seemed to have the cash ready 
for us as we needed it. 

No one can tell how long we will occupy 
the building; business changes may make 
it expedient to sell in a few years and use 
the proceeds to erect the finest church in 
the city on some other location; it may 
prove that the old lot is the best in the 
city for permanent work; we are going 
to be guided by good consecrated common 
sense as to all these questions; we have 
no question as to our present duty, and 
we purpose todoit. The practical fellow- 
ship of our brethren in these conditions 
is precious tous. Rev. Charles R. Brown 
said in a meeting of our general commit- 
tee on rebuilding a few weeks ago, “I 
have absolute confidence in Dr. Adams 
and his board of trustees, and I believe 
they ought to be helped to carry out 
their plans.” 


WHAT OTHER DENOMINATIONS HAVE 
DONE 

The Roman Catholics lost more than 
all other churches together, they imme- 
diately sent fifty priests East to raise 
money, and the archbishop gave a reliable 
builder carte blanche to restore every 
building ; they will spend nearly a million 
dollars before they are done. The First 
Unitarian Church, formerly Starr King’s, 
a@ beautiful stone building, was seriously 
damaged by the earthquake; it will take 
a great many thousand dollars to restore 
it; the pastor was asked by telegraph how 
much he needed and a draft was sent him 
for the full amount. We know that our 
Congregational people in the East have 
given nobly for the general fund; we 
want to suggest that if any.such calamity 
ever occurs again they remember first 
those of their own household; it is right ; 
you never know who is going to handle 
general relief funds, and while in this 
instance we believe the effort has been 
to be thoroughly just no such work can 
ever be free from criticism. We are at 
present in the attitude of Oliver Twist, 
and ready to accept anything that is sent 
for us to the treasurer of the committee 
on rebuilding, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Barker 
Block, Berkeley. 
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Samuel J. Mills—the Hero of the Haystack 


The Spirit and Quality of the [Man Who Gave Such an Impulse to Modern Missions 


**O that I might be aroused trom this careless and stupid state and be enabled to fill up lite well. 


By Rey. Tuomas C. RICHARDS 


I think I can trust myselt 


in the hands of God and all that is dear to me; but I long to have the time arrive when the gospei shall be preached to the poor 


Africans, and likewise to all nations.”—From Mills’s College Diary. 


After describing the great achievements 
of his friend, Henry Drummond, in sci- 
ence, literature and religion, Dr. Stalker 
said: ‘‘All who knew Professor Drum- 
mond would say that in his case the man 
was finer and greater than his work. I 
have seldom, if ever, known any one so 
Christlike.’’ This is just the impression 
that an intimate study of Samuel J. Mills 
leaves upon one. His career is eclipsed 
by his character. The work of that 
twelve years from the Haystack to the 
grave in the North Atlantic is wonder- 
ful, but more wonderful still is the man 
behind the work. 


A MAN OF BROAD VISION AND WIDE 


SYMPATHY 


Mills was first of all a man of great 
breadth of vision and of sympathy. His 
idea of the kingdom of God was imperial- 
istic in the extreme. Missions meant to 
him many things, but behind them all one 
irresistible impulse. He talked with Gor- 
don Hall of ‘‘cutting a path through the 
moral wilderness of the West to the 
Pacific,’ and made two home missionary 
journeys into the Louisiana Purchase 
that remind one of the missionary jour- 
neys of Paul. He spoke of sending the 
gospel to Asia at the Haystack meeting ; 
he lost his life in carrying light to the 
Dark Continent and made plans which 
resulted in the first mission to the Sand- 
wich Islands. Like Abraham Lincoln, he 
felt his soul stirred by what he saw of 
slavery and he gave much time and serv- 
ice in various attempts ‘‘to meliorate the 
condition of the people of color in the 
United States.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel he thoroughly in- 
vestigated the condi- 
tion of the Indians 
and begged the 
churches to send the 
Bible, the school- 
master and the 
preacher to counter- 
act the effect of bad 
whisky and worse 
white men upon their 
red brothers. In New 
York City he spent 
the summer of 1816 
doing heroic mission- 
ary work in the slums 
of the metropolis. 
Not only was the idea 
of missions so com- 
prehensive in his 
mind that it included 
all these phases of 
work, but he felt that 
need was 80 great that 
it ought to unite all 
denominations. 

In his ideas of 
Christian unity Mills 
was far ahead of his 
The Amer- 
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times. 





Site of Mills’s Birthplace, Torringford, Ct. 


ican Bible Society, one of the first efforts 
at co-operation of all denominations, was 
due to his foresight and persistence. The 





Mills’s Reasons for Foreign Missions 


Somewhat abridged from a letter dated An- 
dover, March 21, 1811, addressed to John 
Seward, Class of 1810, Williams. 


** What is there peculiar in the present 
signs of the times which should direct our 
attention to the subject of missions? ”’ 


1. The state of the American churches. We 
are at peace with other nations. Our ships now 
visit all parts of the world for the sake of gain. 
The wealth of the American churches is im- 
mense. And can it be employed to a better pur- 
pose than in bringing the heathen to a knowl- 
edge of the salvation there is in Christ Jesus? 

2. The establishment of a divinity college in 
this place (Andover). God is now giving us 
an opportunity to qualify ourselves for preach- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, if we will. 

3. The establishment of missionary, Bible 
and religious tract societies. By means of these 
societies our new settlements will be provided 
for. 

4. The efforts that have been made and are 
now being made by Christians in other coun- 
tries. 

5. The present favorable opportunity for in- 
troducing the gospel among the heathen. The 
heathen are ready and waiting for it. 

6. The success which has attended missions 
recently established, especially in Africa and 
India. 

7. The disposition generally manifested in 
this country to favor the object. 

8. The fulfillment of prophecy which we be- 
lieve immediately precedes the latter day glory. 











United Foreign Missionary Society was 
another instance of his work in uniting 
various bodies (Reformed and Presby- 
terian) in foreign missionary work. When 
Judson ard Rice became Baptists he re- 
joiced that ‘‘like the dissension of Paul 





and Barnabas, it was the means of estab- 
lishing two missions instead of one.”’ 
Episcopalians admired the man and opened 
their churches to him. As his comrade 
Burgess says, ‘‘He silently communed 
with the Baptists, prayed with the Meth- 
odists, loved the Moravians and praised 
the Friends.’’ In New Orleans he secured 
the co-operation of Father Antonio and 
the Roman Catholic bishop, in the dis- 
tribution of Bibles. Such was the breadth 
of this young missionary enthusiast more 
than ninety years ago. 


A COMMENTARY ON PHILIPPIANS SECOND 


Along with this large-mindedness was 
a sense of humility which reminds one of 
Paul’s description in the second chapter 
of Philippians. Mills’s exceeding modesty 
was one reason for the secrecy of the 
Brethren. At Andover when Judson came 
into the society, self-reliant and disposed 
to lead in a movement which another had 
made possible, Mills gracefully and mod- 
estly yielded. He thought Gordon Hall 
better fitted than he to go to India, and 
so made the great sacrifice of his life. 


THE MAN—PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL 


His extreme modesty gave him a shrink- 
ing, almost awkward carriage. He lacked 
the splendid physique of his father. True, 
his figure was manly, his apparel studi- 
ously neat and his manners rather grace- 
ful, yet he had no eloquence in his voice, 
doubtless because of his pulmonary trou- 
ble. In fact, like Robert Louis Steven- 
son, he fought a continual battle against 
disease with the odds all against him. 
His eye lacked luster, and he had none 
of the physical advantages which help 
men to win other men. Yet at times 
the spiritual trans- 
formed and trans- 
figured the plain, 
homely countenance, 
until the face illu- 
mined became a fit 
subject, as Gardiner 
Spring says, fora 
West or a Raphael. 


CAPACITY FOR 
FRIENDSHIP 


Without what is 
commonly called per- 
sonal magnetism, 
Samuel J. Mills had 
@ remarkable capac- 
ity for friendships. 
Nothing is more 
beautiful than his re- 
lations with Gordon 
Halland Asahel Net- 
tleton, afterwards 
the famous evangel- 
ist. He was not with- 
out his visions of do- 
mestic happiness and 
longings for wife and 
home, but he abjured 
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them with all the heroism of a Loyola, 
thinking that the vision of fair women 
would interfere with his efficiency as a 
missionary. 

He had a strange, fascinating influence 
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over men like Rey. Dr. E. D Griflin, whom 
he interested in many of his missionary 
projects and who undoubtedly went as 
president to Williams College in its dark- 
est days, because of the memories of Mills. 
Doctors of divinity, judges, governors 
and statesmen alike were used by Mills 
to carry out and carry on the projects 
and plans which he thought out. 

Wherein lay the secret of this young 
man, serious in face, sallow skinned and 
slow of speech, who had such power over 
men and movements? 

THE SECRET OF HIS POWER 

He was a man of God. He had the 
most implicit trust in God and in the 
success of God’s plan that he never 
faltered. This faith swept away all ob- 
stacles and objections. It was God’s 
cause; it was God’s fight, and like Jacob 
Riis, he never was afraid of losing God’s 
fight. 

Mills lived ‘‘in a world that was made by 
Jesus Christ and redeemed by his blood.” 
The real things in that world to him were 
Christ’s life and death, his sufferings 
and sacrifices. With such an incentive 
and inspiration, with such an irresistible 
impulse, nothing was too hard, no sacrifice 
was too great. He believed that Christ’s 
promise was to himself, ‘‘Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” He was not only ever pleading 
with men for their fellows, he pleaded 
even more with God. 

In nothing did he show himself the true 
man of God as in his prayers. In college 
dormitory, in the woods and fields, as well 
as in church and chapel, his plans were 
prayed out; not long prayers as was the 
custom of the times, but short and to 
the point. One peculiar form he used 
was, “‘ We praise thee and bless thee that 
we belong to a race of beings who were 
made for Jesus Christ and who have been 
redeemed by his blood.” 


‘*LEST I MYSELF BECOME A CASTAWAY” 


With all this intensity of his religious 
life he had great doubts as to his own 
salvation. At the time of his conversion 


he was for two or three years in soul- 
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torturing agony because he could not 
conceive of himself as one of God’s 
elect. When his mother suggested to 
him that possibly the reason he did not 
get peace was that he had not seen the 
evil of his own heart, he cried out, 
“‘T have seen the very bottom of 
hell.” Inthe very last year of his 
life he confided to an intimate friend 
that many times he feared that he 
might yet ‘‘be dashed in pieces as 
a vessel in which the Master has 
ro pleasure.’”” However morbid his 
fears they never interfered with his 
heroic service. Neither danger nor 
diseasedauntedhim. Hehadstrange 
premonitions when he went out to 
Africa, but like a true soldier of the 
cross he kept on until death called 
him at thirty-five and gave him 
“elsewhere better work to do.’’ 

It was of such that Edwin Mark- 
ham wrote: 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word, 

But all thanksgiving for the breed 

Who have bent destiny with deed 

Souls of the high, heroic birth, 

Souls sent to poise the shaken Earth, 
And then called back to God again 

To make Heaven possible for men. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 2, Sunday. Peter’s Confession. Mark 

8: 22-38; 9: 1. 

Here was a healing by degrees, the sight 
returning through the stages by whieh it had 
failed, first confused masses—men as trees 
walking—then at last full vision. Jesus asked 
what men were saying in order to show his 
followers the heights of their own faith. 
What Peter’s enthusiasm put into words they 
must all have been debating and conjecturing. 
Immediately Christ begins to speak of the 
suffering which must follow. Spiritual at- 
tainment lives with inward peace on heights 
of outward storm. Preeminent in dignity 
Jesus must be pre-eminent in suffering. 

Lord, Thou hast set me at the front, where 
there are conflicts to be fought and trials en- 
dured, I thank Thee for Thy confidence in 
giving me this honored place 
and ask for strength that I 
may endure and overcome. 
And let me have good cheer in 
every hard experience through 
the companionship of Thy 
Holy Spirit. 


Sept. 3. The Law of Life.— 

Micah 6: 1-16. 

This is the high-water mark 
of Hebrew morality. Nothing 
that a man gives to God can 
make his peace if there be no 
gift of self. These are social 
virtues. They fall in with the 
repeated declarations of God’s 
interest in the poor and help- 
less. Compare Christ’s sum- 
mary of the law; and Paul’s 
picture of love [1 Cor. 13]. 


Sept. 4. God’s Pardon.— 

Micah 7: 1-20. 

Who would wish to live in 
such a community? with jus- 
tice on sale to the highest bid- 
der and every man unscrupu- 
lously intent on selfish ends. 
Yet all our pet selfishnesses 
and little social transgressions 
tend directly to that goal. In 
such a time the good man must 
be content to share God’s pa- 
tience. Note how the prophet 
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turns from God’s anger to his love, ‘“* He de- 
lighteth in mercy.’’ But this is to be no par- 
don in our sins. That God may forget, we 
must abandon them. 


Sept. 5. Paul to Philemon.—Philem. 1-25. 
This letter gives us a delightful glimpse of 
Paul as guest and friend. The sting of slav- 
ery was drawn when the slave had become a 
brother. Here is no direct word forbidding 
Christian masters to own and dispose of even 
Christian slaves, but on these conditions the 
permanent continuance of slavery was impos- 
sible. There was no mark of color or race to 
distinguish the slave. Onesimus may have 
been a more learned man than his master. 


Sept. 6. Zephaniah.—Zeph. 1: 1-18. 

Two classes are condemned together—those 
who denied God and those who refused to seek 
him. The passive atheism of neglect is most 
dangerous. How striking is the figure of God 
seeking through the dark places of the wicked 
city to find out those who have set themselves 
to live in carelessness of him. 


Sept. 7. Jehovah’s Gathering.—Zeph. 3: 1-20. 

In the midst of his indignation God pre- 
serves a remnant. Note his joy in the midst 
of the righteous nation. This hope of God 
the Saviour of a surviving few, which the 
prophet sees beyond terrible judgments, Jesus 
has made an inheritance for every one. 


Sept 8. Paul to Colosse.—Col. 1: 1-8. 

These were holy and faithful brethren, as 
shown by their forth-reaching love. Paul had 
great expectations. Note what he says of 
**The hope laid up.” This is in accord with 
Christ’s counsef about laying up for ourselves 
treasure in heaven. We must not become 
“other-worldly,’’ but there is more danger 
nowadays of having an earth-bound hope. 





Biographical 
REV. ASA COUNTRYMAN 


Rev. Asa Countryman was born in the town of 
Stark, Montgomery County, N. Y., June 23, 1827, 
and died at Bloomfield, Ark., Aug. 9, 1906. He 
began preaching in 1853 but did not join our com- 
munion till 1877, after which he held a number of 
pastorates in Iowa and other Western states. He 
was vigorous up to the time of his death, having 
within a year only surrendered a missionary field 
in Oklahoma. As a preacher, Mr. Countryman 
was scholarly and forceful. He was twice elected 
delegate to the National Council. As a pastor, he 
was a fine organizer and harmonizer. He leavesa 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 
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The Mountain Eyrie of St. Francis 


A Seldom-Visited but Charming Italian Town Abounding in Suggestions of the Saint Whom Christendom Honors 


By Rev. WILLIAM ByRON ForsusH, Pa. D. 


The people of Bibbiena in the Apen- devoted spirit and life that, as he 


nines have a general and gladsome ig- 
norance of the English language which 








Della Robbia’s St. Francis 


enables them to overcharge the American 
tourist with a clearer conscience and on a 
larger scale than is feasible anywhere 
else in Italy. This is saying a good 
deal. 

Bibbiena is the hilltop town sixty miles 
southeast of Florence where you leave 
the railroad for the eight miles’ climb 
up to La Verna, the mountain monastery 
of St. Francis. Assisi, whence the brown 
brothers of the Order of Poor Men went 
forth to bless the world, is often visited 
by tourists on their way from Florence to 
Rome, but La Verna, the home of some 
of the most charming stories and deepest 
experiences in the life of St. Francis, 
their founder, is almost unknown to 
Americans. 

St. Francis means much to Christian 
history. He stood between the carnal 
Age of Crusades and the restless Age 
of Discovery. He was midway between 
Peter the Hermit and Columbus. The 
task of this prophet, erst a merchant, 
was to turn the quickened energies of 
his time to holy service. His was the 
rediscovery of ‘the simple life.” La 
Verna was the real crisis of his career. 
The gift from that rich young man seven 
centuries agone of this lofty eyrie for 
his nestling Order was St. Francis’s first 
recognition from the world of wealth 
and influence. It was a true parable of 
his need henceforth of an absolutely 


sat beneath the beech tree on yonder 
summit watching his cloisters rise and 
“sought guidance for the future by 
making the sign of the cross over his 
Bible, and then opening it at a venture, 
the book opened each time at the passion 
of the Saviour, hence he deduced that the 
remaining years of his life were to be one 
long martyrdom.”’ 

We left the black sheep and slate 
colored pigs of Bibbiena behind in the 
dust of our furiously speeding landau, a 
little brown dog barking fiercely all the 
while on the front seat beside our brig- 
andish driver. The grain fields were 
golden around us, the mountains were 
purple on every side and far in the 
southwest an ominous cloud was sweep- 
ing dark and low across the intervening 
valleys. 

No sooner had we reached the bare 
flank of the mountain among the gnarled 
scrub oaks than the tempest was upon us 
—a sheet of rain, wild gusts of wind 
and the flashing falchions of the light- 
ning. And here were sheer descents of 
roadway, unfenced precipices, unknown 
horses and driver and we, small but con- 
spicuous targets for the storm. We tried 
to recall how St. Francis would have 
exulted in his ‘‘brother the wind,’’ and 
peered forward for shelter. 

After a couple miles of it we dashed 
into a thatched shed behind a stone farm- 
house, the housewife with the distaff 
threw fagots into a broad fireplace, a 
little boy lighted the tapers at the house- 
hold shrine in our honor, and we sat in 
the great, dim, stone flagged room watch- 
ing the daughter of the house holding up 
the chickens by their wings to dry, and 
enjoying a mute but smiling hospitality 
until the storm had growled off to the 
northward. 





As we crossed the infant Tiber we re- 
membered that it was about here, on his 
first ascent guarded by fifty men from 
the wild beasts, in these woods that the 
saint vanquished demons in the ruined 
chapel while his comrades were sleeping. 

It was upon this steeper and hotter 
slope that the peasant lent his ass for 
the journey, whence issued this famous 
colloquy : 

‘Tell me, art thou Brother Francis of 
Assisi ? ”’ 

“ec Yes,”’ 

‘“*Take heed then,’’ said the peasant, 
‘*that thou be in truth as good as all men 
account thee, for many have great faith 
in thee.” 

Whereupon St. Francis instantly dis- 
mounted from the ass, knelt down on the 
ground before the poor man and kissing 
his feet, thanked him for the charitable 
admonition. 

After three hours of broadening vistas 
and amidst a celestial jargoning of birds 
we passed a humble hospice and a great 
cross at a turn of the road and found our- 
selves at the foot of a mighty crag at the 
little stone ‘‘Chapel of the Oak.” For 
an hour this craggy summit had loomed 
before us, making with its fringe of trees. 
the outline of ahuge crouching lion. This 
chapel stands where St. Francis rested 
and looked back, just before making the 
last ascent. ‘‘And while he was thus 
considering, behold there came a great 
multitude of birds, which, by singing and 
clapping their wings, testified great joy 
and gladness, and surrounded St. Francis 
in such wise that some perched on his 
shoulders, some on his arms, some on his 
bosom, which when his companions and 
the peasant saw, they marveled greatly ; 
but St. Francis, being joyful of heart, 
said, ‘I believe dearest brethren, that 
our Lord Jesus is pleased that we should 


A Street in La Verna, from the Portico of the Lower Church 
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dwell in this solitary mount, inasmuch as 
our brothers and sisters, the birds, show 
such joy at our coming.’”’ 

At the top of the crag we entered the 
conventual buildings by an arched gate- 
way and stopped a moment at the right 
to look in at the shelter, a room with an 
enormous fireplace faced by a long bench, 
where we could picture a line of chatter- 
ing pilgrims thawing out at the end of 
a winter’s ascent. The guide.books say 
women are not admitted, but they are 
mistaken, for in a moment a kindly-faced 
monk had brought us into the strangers’ 
refectory. He set before each of us an 
enormous bowl of thick rice soup con- 
taining nourishment for 
six men and brooded over 
us anxiously while we 
sought to do justice to 
our clerical chef’s cook- 
ing without working 
ourselves permanent 
damage. 

Then a search was made 
for a common medium of 
speech and soon a French 
monk lately exiled to 
Italy was detailed as our 
guide. Good fat Brother 
Samuel had lost none of 
his first enthusiasm for 
the noble sanctuary. He 
would punctuate his care- 
fully-worded explana- 
tions with hearty stops of 
good will and whenever 
I spoke a word that in- 
dicated some previous 
knowledge of his patron 
saint he embraced my 
shoulders in joyful sym- 
pathy. 

We cr)ssed the broad 
plaza where stands a 
charming modern statue 
that represents St. Fran- 
cis persuading a little boy 
to set free his doves and 
not sell them to the poul- 
terer, and entered the lit- 
tle chapel that stands on 
the site of St. Francis’s 
beech tree. In this and 
the larger chapel are most 
delicate terra cottas of 
Della Robbia, full of 
simple reverence, and 
crowded with sweet an- 
gels and darling babes, 
to me more beautiful 
than the more familiar ones in the or- 
phanage at Florence. 

We passed the graves of all the monks 
that have died in the odor of sanctity, the 
same having been testified by blue lights 
—corpse candles—hovering over their 
dead bodies, and came to the walk along 
the face of the crag. Surely it must have 
been from this glorious outlook that St. 
Francis, gazing at sky and mountain 
families and broad slopes of pasture and 
plain, wrote his great Hymn to the Sun. 
Here, ‘‘stretched for hours, motionless 
on the bare rocks, colored like them and 
rough like them in his brown peasant’s 
serge, he prayed and meditated, saw the 
vision of Christ crucified, and planned his 
order toxegeneratea vicious age.” It 
was here that he learned the tongues of 
the beasts and birds, and first preached 
them sermons. Here he lay, so long, so 


The Ascension, by Della Robbia, in the Larger Church at La Verna 


still, with such gentle eyes and low voice 
that the mice nibbled bread crumbs from 
his wallet, lizards ran ovér him and larks 
sang to him in the air. To him, as to 
Blake, the winds were brothers, and the 
streams sisters—brethren in common de- 
pendence, common consecration, com- 
mon service. 

Here, ‘‘according to the earliest ver- 
sion,” said Brother Samuel with a jolly 
twinkle, ‘“‘suddenly the devil came in 
terrible shape, with a tempest and ex- 
ceeding loud roar, and struck at him to 
push him downthence. But, as it pleased 
God, by a miracle the rock to which he 
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if there was silence, he must forthwith 
depart. In a second moist cave was 
St. Francis’s bed. 

Outside is a point of rock where 
‘*through all that Lent a falcon, whose 
nest was hard by, awakened St. Fraxcis 
every night a little before matins by her 
cry and the flapping of her wings; and if 
at any time St. Francis was more sick 
than ordinary, or weak, or weary, that 
falcon, like a discreet and charitable 
Christian, would sing her song later.’’ 
The grewsome caves do not recall to us 
the sunny saint, but the falcon ‘‘some- 
times in the daytime sitting quite tamely 


clung hollowed itself out in fashion as the ' by him ”’ is a delicious human touch. 
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shape of his body, like as if he had put 
his hands and face in melted wax; and 
thuswise he escaped out of the hands of 
the demon.” Here is the hollow in the 
rock, caged so that the faithful will not 
carry it off, and below is the precipice. 
fifty-three meters down and the tempests 
do sweep by with exceeding loud roars, 
but the legend has become spiritualized 
until all that is left of its antiquity is its 
quaintness. 

Two hundred steps down in the inner- 
most recesses of the crag is a strange 
cleft made, so St. Francis believed, at 
the hour of the crucifixion, where he 
passed ‘‘the Lent of St. Michael.’’ One 
monk alone, Brother Leo, might approach 
him, twice a day, with bread and water, 
saying at the entrance, ‘‘ Lord, open thou 
my lips.”” If the answer came, he entered 
and said matins with his master; but 


The last of the caves, 
now a chapel, is that of 
the Stigmata. This su- 
preme witness of the 
holy life is said to have 
come to St. Francis in 
his last annual retreat 
at La Verna. While he 
was kneeling in prayer a 
seraph descended to him 
bearing the image of the 
Crucified. ‘Then did all 
the mount of Alvernia 
appear as though it 
burned with bright shin- 
ing flames; whereby the 
shepherds that were keep- 
ing watch in those parts, 
had exceeding great fear; 
and certain muleteers 
that were going into 
Romagna arose, believ- 
ing the day had dawned, 
and saddled and laded 
their beasts, but as they 
journeyed on, they saw 
that light disappear and 
the visible sun arise.” 
From henceforth he bore 
branded in his body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. 
Whatever we may think 
of this legend, we must 
remember this, that there 
was in his latter days 
somewhat of pain and 
humility and glory about 
his life. which caused 
those who loved him to 
believe that the very 
prints of the wounds of 
his Redeemer were upon 
him. 

As we followed Brother 
Samuel’s round sandaled 
feet from one spot to another of the 
sunny pathways we shivered at the 
thought of the nine months of winter on 
this bleak summit. It did not seem cred- 
ible that this jo'ly brother was obliged by 
the discipline of the Order to spend eight 
hours of every day in the church, one and 
a half being after midnight. Twice a 
day the brown cassocked file of monks 
marches chanting down the long moldy 
gallery to the chapel of the Stigmata. 
Three times a week they kneel at mid- 
night around its central marble slab, and 
as the five lamps in memory of St. 
Francis’s five wounds are extinguished 
they scourge themselves in the darkness, 
and the clashing of their chains and the 
wail of the Miserere meets the howls of 
the winds around the stone corridors 
without. 

We were just photographing Brother 
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Samuel in the act of throwing his arms 
charmingly across the shoulders of two 
peasant boys whom he had called to his 
side, when the Superior Father Saturnino 
da Caprese, joined us. ‘‘Here is our 
president,’ said Brother Samuel, laugh- 
ing gayly at the republican allusion. The 
reverend director was. affixing his auto- 
graph to a life of St. Francis of which he 
was the author when my wife was seen 
holding a whispered consultation with 
Brother Samuel. The result was the 
audacious question, ‘‘ Would the Superior 
be photographed ?’’ Nothing could de- 
light him more and he smiled with the 
blandness of a child as he meekly suffered 
himself to be posed against the chapel 
wall. And when we said our adieux and 
looked for the last time into such kind 
and courteous faces we felt that the 
barriers of faith and nationality between 
us were completely obliterated. 

La Verna reveals St. Francis as Assisi 
does not. Here his divine commission as 
related in the Little Flowers is seen in 
visible form, ‘‘Go, visit thy brothers, and 
give them to drink of the chalice of the 
spirit of life.”’ St. Francis was not a 
mere devotee, still less was he a reform- 
ing iconoclast, but right where he was, in 
his own homeland and within his mother 
church, both degraded, he stood as a peas- 
ant gospeler, setting his mirthful face 
against the winds, rejoicing in the sun 
and the rain and the living things of God, 
and calling men everywhere to come and 
drink of the water of life freely. 

As we went down the mountain the 
shepherdesses were returning to the farms, 
the lambs were bleating before the fold, 
the birds were singing vespers, the sun 
hung like the Host over a mountain altar; 
and at the Inn of the Little Brothers at 
Bibbiena we found clean rooms and quiet 
rest. 


‘* There is no sense in telegraphing to heaven 
for God to send a cargo of blessing unless we 
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are at the wharf to unload the vessel when it 
comes.’’ 





Christianity a Winner 
(Y. P. 8S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 9-15. The Triumphs of Chris- 
tianity. John 12: 32; 1 Cor. 15: 20-28, 

In the field of history. Wonderful have 
been the triumphs of our religion from the 
first to the twentieth century. Starting with 
no money or worldly influence back of it, it 
slowly penetrated the Roman Empire, con- 
verting the emperor himself, leaped over the 
barriers of mountains and seas and brought 
the fierce Northern tribes under its sway. It 
embodied itself in institutions and ecclesi- 
astical systems, and though there were periods 
of decline and even corruption, it was from 
time to time revitalized and even pushed its 
victorious way onward, until today nations 
that control to a great extent the welfare of 
the whole human race are nominally Chris- 
tian. This does not mean that these nations 
or the individuals in them are governed en- 
tirely by Christian principles. Our religion 
has had to work with men as it found them, 
weak, sensual, selfish, but its glory is that 
notwithstanding this poor material it has pre- 
served its ideals and is more and more shap- 
ing laws, customs, institutions, according to 
those ideals. If you want an encouraging and 
illuminating survey of Christian history and 
triumphs read sucha book as Dr. R. S. Storrs’s 
The Divine Origin of Christianity, Indicated 
by Its Historical Effects, or Charles Loring 
Brace’s Gesta Christi. 





In mission lands. Next month the Amer- 
ican Board expects to assemble at Williams- 
town, several men from the ends of the earth 
who may rightly be classed as among the 
buman products «f the modern missionary 
movement. But they will be an almost infin- 
itesimal fraction of the multitude no man can 
number who have during one hundred years 
repaid the faith of the men of the haystack. 
In almost every land under the sun as a result 
of the faithful work of European and Amer- 
ican missionaries, men and women have come 
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out of darkness ‘‘into his marvelous light,” 
have put aside idol worship, degrading prac- 
tices and by the purity, sweetness and dignity 
of their behavior year after year testified to 
the fact that the gospel can save any man, 
whatever his color or antecedents. Dip into 
Dr. Dennis’s monumental volumes before you 
go to this meeting and see how in addition to 
reaching individuals here and there our re- 
ligion on missionary ground has helped recon- 
struct the social order, elevated womanhood 
and awakened backward peoples, to keep step 
with the world’s forward march. 


In the field of our own observation. But 
why confine our scrutiny to history or to far- 
off lands? Don’t you know some people in 
whom Christianity is working slowly, per- 
haps, but really. Can you see them getting 
the better of their hasty tempers and their 
wagging tongues, becoming more faithful to 
duty, more sympathetic with their fellow- 
men, more useful citizens, more efticient 
workers in the kingdom of God. 

And dare you not look at yourself in the 
light of this subject and see a power work- 
ing within in behalf of the righteous life; it 
is there if you will only give it scope and 
opportunity to co-operate with it, by setting 
your own will firmly toward the things that 
are good and high. It would be a pity, if 
while the whole world were growing better, 
and Christianity was constantly scoring fresh 
triumphs, we were growing more bitter, 
selfish and proud. 


The winning thing. Is it joy to be asso- 
ciated with the most successful enterprise 
known to history or modern times. Oar re- 
ligion will surely win. The world has noth- 
ing like it. Just what will be the social 
order of a half century or a century hence, 
jast what will be the form of our indus- 
trial life, I cannot prophesy, but of this I 
am sure, that Christ will be greater, dearer 
and a more mighty Saviour, as the generations 
come and go. Only let us, as we day by day 
gird ourselves for our battles with sin, imitate 
that soldier who, knowing his own weakness 
and the intensity of the fight, yet realizing 
his source of strength, rushed up to his 
commander just before going to the front 
and said, ‘‘Sire, give me a grasp of your 
all-conquering hand.” 


Brother Samue 
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ERE is another anxious Cornerer 
iy who seems to fear that Mr. Mar- 
tin and the Corner are like Daniel 
Webster’s United States, ‘‘ One and insep- 
arable.”’ This is a Green Mountain girl 
of the age when writing is still an effort 
and she begins with a message of love to 
Mr. Martin, so that I must answer her let- 
teratonce. She lives at—not in, please Mr. 
Printer—Wells River, where the streams 
meet and the railroads cross and there are 
deep pools and covered bridges. No, in- 
deed, Mary Elizabeth, the Corner is still 
here and you are welcome in it. Your in- 
closure will be used as you wish and I hope 
you will write again and tell me what 
you are doing and where you are going to 
school when mid-September brings the 
teachers back to their work. Arethereany 
bright leaves yet on the maple trees along 
your river? And do the fringed gentians 
grow so far north? 
You and the river 
have the same name, 
I see. Was the river 
named after you? for 
I don’t believe you 
were named after the 
river. 


MR. MARTIN'S VACA- 
TION 

I have a pleas- 
ant announcement to 
make to all Corner- 
ers: Mr. Martin has 
promised, next week, 
or soon after, to write 
a long letter and tell 
us all about his sum- 
mer adventures. I 
know he has been 
getting letters from 
many of you, and he 
will probably have 
some messages and 
answers. So I shall 
give him his old place 
at the head of the 
Corner when his let- 
ter comes. And I 
hope it will be next 
week. 


What Gume Is This 


OUR PICTURE 


What are these boys playizg, seated to- 
gether on the grass? I asked Mary, whom 
I saw playing the same game not long 
ago (though she was not so comfortably 
barefoot as these two boys) and she told 
me one name. I asked Dick, who plays 
it a good deal, and he told me a different 
name—and they are neither of them in 
the dictionary—the big Webster’s Inter- 
national by which the wheels of the lan- 
guage in our house go round. And I 
have known and used one of these names 
for a good many years, since, indeed, I 
used to play the game behind the little 
red schoolhouse in a corner of the pas- 
ture with a boy who is now a judge and 
has probably forgotten how. 

Now when I was a child I was taught 
that if a word was not in Webster’s Un- 
abridged it wasn’t a word—and here I 
have been using a poor miserable word, 
which never was dignified enough to get 
into the dictionary, all my life and neither 
I nor the word seems any the worse for 
it. For if there is a game, it must have 
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a name, and if the dictionary man did not 
play it when he was a boy so much the 
worse for the dictionary man and his 
dictionary. Some of you Cornerers look 
it up in some of the otherdictionaries. I 
did that and found it, but in a different 
and more dignified form than either 
Mary’s or mine. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


That was terrible news about the earth- 
quake in Chili, and all the worse because 
it came in the middle of winter, and the 
people who had to leave their broken 
houses suffered from the cold. Didn’t 
you know it was chilly in South America 
in August? For one thing it is going to 
make us think and know a great deal 
more about the brave and enterprising 
people who live in that country. But 
the newspapers which set out to teach 





us our geography when a thing like this 
happens ought to learn their own lesson 
first. Here is the New York Sun which 
tells us that Robinson Crusoe’s island 
was destroyed in the earthquake, mean- 
ing Juan Fernandez, off the coast of 
Chili. 

Now whether Juan Fernandez was de- 
stroyed or notI donotknow. The papers 
say it was, with its goats and its convicts, 
but was Juan Fernandez, Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island? It was certainly Alexander 
Selkirk’s island where he was put on 
shore and lived alone for more than four 
years; and it is quite true that Selkirk’s 
experience suggested to DeFoe the idea 
of Robinson Crusoe. But if you want to 
get Selkirk you must go to Cowper who 
wrote the poem beginning: . 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 


Defoe was too fond of inventing to 
borrow much from Selkirk. His Robin- 
son is a very different kind of a fellow— 
more like himself, indeed, and he has 
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drawn his island from the West Indies 
and not from the rocky islet in the Pacific 
which the earthquake is said to have de- 
stroyed. 

Crusoe’s island was either Tobago or 
Trinidad. Most of you Cornerers have 
walked over part of Trinidad and some- 
times found it sticky on hot summer days. 
As to Tobago I don’t know much about 
it except that it is British, and I remem- 
ber a queer old limerick which I heard 
long ago: 

There was an old man of Tobago 
Who lived on rice, gruel and sago, 
Till, much to his bliss 


His physician said this, 
“To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go.” 


That could not have been Robinson 
Crusoe I am sure, for though he had 
mutton and a Man Friday I never heard 
that he had a physician. 


THE CRABBERS 


Here is the tirst of 
the letters from the 
seaside boys. I can- 
not get room for the 
whole of it, but some 
bits will tell you what 
one July boy was do- 
ing down on the Jer- 
sey shore. He begins 
by telling of going to 
walk on a board walk 
—I’m sure a good 
many of us might do 
that without going 
away from home. 
But then on one side 
of this board walk 
was the ocean, which 
does not live across 
the street from every- 
body’s front yard. 

‘*When we got 
back,’’ he writes, 
‘‘wehadadandy 
swim and after din- 
ner made a fire of 
driftwood and talked 
till about nine, then 
went for a walk on 
the board walk to 
see the surf and it was great.” Th® 
next afternoon they went crabbing which 
‘became exciting at intervals,’”’ whether 
for the crabs or for the crabbers he 
does not say. But he writes that the 
surf was ‘“‘great’’ and the crabbing was 
‘‘great’’ and a sail they took was “‘great’”’ 
and the board walk was ‘“‘great’’ and a 
game they played was ‘‘great’’ and the 
whole visit to the shore was ‘‘great”’ 
—which strikes me as working one help- 
less adjective rather too hard, week days 
and Sundays. When he gets back to 
school he may not think that lessons or 
the work he has to do for his mother are 
‘*great’”’ and the poor adjective will have 
@ vacation. 

I wish he had told us how he caught 
the crabs—with an oar as I have seen 
boys do when they were rowing or with 
a bit of meat on the end ofa string? It 
is a long time since I went crabbing and 
I would like to have my memory refreshed. 
Indeed, if I remember, the last time I had 
a meeting with a live crab I didn’t catch 
him but he caught me. 
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The Exile of Rosemary Edith 


BY ANNIE E. HARRIS 


‘*Even Rosemary Edith? ”’ 

Gertrude hadn’t thought of that. She 
and Gerard were twins, a fact of which 
she was very proud, but which Gerard 
had always protested against. 

Early in their school days Gerard had 
declared that he didn’t like to be a twin 
because he didn’t like to play with girls. 
Still he had Julian to play with, so it 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

But here was the summer vacation be- 
ginning and Julian in bed with a broken 
leg; leaving no one for Gerard to play 
with but his twin. 

‘*T can play boys’ plays,” urged Ger- 
trude, when he had signified his disgust 
of girls’ plays. 

‘*But you’ll have your own things to 
play with,”’ said the boy. 

“No, Gerard, I will give them up.”’ 

‘*Even Rosemary Edith?”’ 

Gertrude was about to answer, ‘‘ No,’’ 
but she sighed instead and rested her chin 
on her hand to steady her voice. 

“Yes, ’Rard,”’ she said, ‘‘I will give up 
Rosemary Edith.” 

‘Forever ’n ’ever?”’ 

‘*Yes, I’ll take her up in the attic and 
put her away.”’ 

‘** All right, do it now.”’ 

Gertrude flew to her room and took the 
great doll from her chair. She mounted 
the attic stairs slowly with her cheek on 
Rosemary Edith’s hair, and bravely told 
her she had given her up. 

“‘1 must play with my twin now, Rose- 
mary Edith; and he’sa boy. He doesn’t 
approve of dolls, so I must give you up. 
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We shall get used to it, dear, and not miss 
each other so much after a while.”’ 

She placed her precious burden in her 
little rocking chair and left the room 
without looking back. 

On the porch she found Gerard busy 
with rods and line. 

‘‘We’re going fishing,’’ he announced. 
‘*That’s your rod, I cut it myself.. Come 
on, now we’ll get the worms.”’ 

They were soon in the orchard where 
Gerard turned up a forkful of earth and 
kicked the can toward Gertrude. 

‘*Pick ’em up,”’ he said. 

Poor Gertrude! not for worlds would 
she let Gerard know how afraid she was 
of worms, so she picked up the squirming 
things till the boy said they had enough. 

There was a pool on the edge of the 
river where the big boys had fixed a plat- 
form for a fishing stand. Here Gerard 
set down his can of worms and promptly 
had his line in the water. Gertrude 
danced about on the river bank and 
picked the largest buttercups she could 
find. 

‘*Aren’t they beautiful! ’’ she said. 

‘‘That’s girls’ play!’’ was Gerard’s an- 
swer, ‘‘Come here and fish. Put on a 
worm and don’t tangle up your line 
throwing it in. O say! I felt a bite. 
Now keep still and I’ll land him.”’ 

A moment later the tiniest of tiny 
fishes lay on the planks, and Gerard 
seized it with trembling fingers. But, 
through some unfortunate twist, he had 
no sooner liberated the fish than he 
found himself caught by one finger to the 
same hook. He screamed with fright 
and danced up and down till Gertrude 
scared him still more by saying, ‘If 
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you don’t get it out quick you'll die, 
*Rard!”’ 

By patient effort the hook was removed, 
and Gerard, with pale lips and stream- 
ing eyes, viewed his dripping finger and 
wailed. 

“You must suck it, ’Rard. Mamma 
says fishhooks will poison if you don’t 
suck out the blood.” 

“‘O Gertrude, I can’t!’ sobbed the boy. 

**But you must! ”’ 

“*T tell you I can’t!”’ 

“Then I must.’’ Gertrude herself was 
in tears now. The thought of losing her 
twin was quite too much for her. She 
took his grimy hand, entirely forgetful 
that the slimy fish and the repulsive 
worms had lately passed through it, in- 
serted the injured finger between her lips 
and sucked as if her life depended on it. 
When the finger was quite clean, they 
returned to the house to have it band- 
aged. 

After dinner the twins sat on the steps 
wondering what to do next, when Jem 
Holden appeared driving the mules to the 
hayfield. By the time he had reached 
the gate, two passengers were waiting 
by the dusty road. 

‘*We’re going with you, Jem.” 

‘* All right, my hearties, come aboard.’’ 

In the hayfield there was plenty to in- 
terest them, till Gerard was sent on an 
errand down the road. Then time hung 
heavy on Gertrude’s hands, so she sat 
down to amuse herself. Taking a wisp 
of hay she twisted it into a club, and 
pinned her handkerchief around it in 
such a way that it looked like a wee 
baby in a beautiful long cape. A broad 
plantain leaf made an excellent bonnet 
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Ghe Fireman 
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Gertrude was absorbed with her new 
plaything, when Gerard, having seen her 
shadow as he came across the field, threw 
himself sprawling over the top of the 
haycock and shouted, ‘‘ Boo! ” in her ear. 

He tumbled himself off in disgust when 
he saw what she had and said “girls’ 
play!” 

Gertrude threw away the hay-doll feel- 
ing as if she had been caught in the cake 
closet, but before the sun set they had 
both forgotten the momentary lapse. 

At supper Papa inquired about the 
day’s play. 

‘‘She’s done first rate,’ said Gerard. 
‘*By a week or so she’ll be as good as 
Julian to play with.” 

At eight the twins were sent to their 
rooms. Gerard was soon asleep, but not 
so little Gertrude. In all her ten happy 
years she could not remember ever going 
to bed without a doll of some sort, and 
since Rosemary Edith had been given to 
her she had never been to sleep without 
her. 

Loyal to her promise to Gerard, it 
seemed like wickedness even to think of 
Rosemary Edith, so she tried all kinds of 
plans to fall asleep. Yet when the clock 
struck ten she was still wide-awake. 
When Papa and Mamma came up she 
closed her eyes and nestled her head in 
the pillow to feign sleep. 

‘‘She is tired after her hard day’s play,”’ 
said Papa. 
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‘She is our dear little daughter,” said 
Mamma, 

When they had gone to their room 
Gertrude sat up and rested her chin 
on both hands. She was ‘thinking of 
Rosemary Edith alone in the attic play- 
room. 

‘Probably she’s as lonesome as I am,”’ 
she mused. ‘ What right have I to put 
her up there alone? I have Gerard and 
Julian and Papa and Mamma, but Rose- 
mary Edith has no one but me. I was 
hard-hearted and mean to leave her there, 
I was an unnatural mother like Mrs. Nest 
who left her baby on the poorhouse steps. 
Mamma said she was a criminal to do it. 
I am almost a criminal because Rosemary 
Edith is almost alive—anyway, she has 
always been treated like a live person. 
I must go this minute and bring her 
back.”’ 

Gertrude slipped to the floor and pat- 
tered softly along the hall and up the 
attic stairs. She reached the little chair 
and knelt in front of it. Her arms met 
around the doll’s body in a long embrace; 
her head sunk lower and lower till it 
rested in Rosemary Edith’s lap; Gertrude 
was sound asleep. 

Next morning Papa had an errand out- 
side the village and thought to take his 
little daughter with him. He was sur- 
prised to find her bed empty, and hurried 
back to Mamma’s room. Together they 
began a search. 
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‘*Rosemary Edith is gone, too,” said 
Mamma. “Perhaps Gerard will know.” 

Gerard’s sleepy eyes popped wide open 
at the news. 

‘**She’s probably hiding.” 

As he was hunting for her his wits be- 
gan to awake and he remembered that 
she had promised to put Rosemary Edith 
in the attic. A hint was enough for Papa. 
He was up over the stairs in no time and 
at the playroom door. The sight he saw 
made him pull hard at his mustache. 

Gertrude was sleeping just as she had 
knelt, her arms around Rosemary Edith, 
her head in the doll’s lap. She stirred as 
they stood looking at her, and opened her 
big blue eyes. Papa had her in his arms 
at once and soon learned the whole story. 

‘*Now what do you think I’d better do, 
Papa,”’ she said simply, “be a boy as 
Gerard wishes, or keep my Rosemary 
Edith? 

Papa looked very grave. ‘‘ You ought 
to keep Rosemary Edith, I should say.’” 

When Gerard told the story to Julian 
he expressed his disappointment with 
some feeling: ‘‘She did so well yesterday, 
I most forgot she was a girl, and now 
she’s gone back to her doll. You’il have 
to get well at once. What are girls good 
for anyway!”’ 

Papa stepped quietly to Gerard’s side 
and lifted the hand with a bandage on it. 

“‘To mother such scamps as you,” he 
said. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


To the Seasons 


Seasons that pass me by in varied mood, 
As on the unaging land you leave a trace, 
Molding sometime a delicate flower’s sweet 
face, 
Touching again with green the somber wood, 
Or drawing all beneath a snowy hood— 
Am I not worth as they to find a place 
In your remembrance? Am I made too base 
To know what weed and thorn have under- 
stood? 


Fair vernal time, I need your quickening 
Even as the sleeping earth! Osummer heat, 
Make flower and fruit in me that I may bring 
Full hands to autumn when above me beat 
The serious winds; and winter, make me 
strong 
Like the glad music of your battle song! 
—Meredith Nicholson. 





OMEN’S COLLEGES have come to 
stay. The number of strong and 
symmetrical women they have sent forth 
as graduates year by year, is 

The College ample testimony to their im- 
athens portant place in the educa- 
tional system. Seldom is the question 
discussed today which was rife a cen- 
tury ago, as to whether it is desirable to 
offer to women the same facilities for 
mental development that have for many 
years been at the disposal of American 
boys. There is not, however, today, the 
same degree of unanimity of opinion with 
regard to the desirability of a higher edu- 
cation for all girls that there is with re- 
gard to boys. It is felt by some that the 
four years a girl spends at college deprive 
her of certain home and social influences, 
essential to her best development. This 
view finds éxpression in an article in 
another column, entitled, Some Doubts 


about a College Education for Women. 
It will probably challenge the beliefs of 
many who read it and we hope that the 
other side of the question—for plainly 
there is another side—will be presented 
through our columns soon. We invite 
graduates of women’s colleges and par- 
ents who are satisfied with the experi- 
ence of their daughters in college, to send 
us brief communications, expressing their 
disagreement with this article. And we 
should be glad to hear as well from those 
whose observation or experience has led 
them to approve of the positions taken. 


ANT of sufficient sleep is a potent 

cause of irritability, inaccuracy of 
work, nervous disturbance and break- 
down. This was the 
undisputed verdict of 
physicians at the recent meeting of the 
British Medical Association at York, Eng. 
Young children, they said, by want of 
sufficient sleep often lay the foundation 
for nervous diseases which tax the skill 
of physicians in after years. Dr. T. D. 
Acland said that mental and bodily in- 
efliciency of school children was caused 
by over-pressure and deficient sleep, which 
produce similar effects to the tobacco 
habit. Of twenty-nine experts connected 
with public schools, eleven named ten 
hours as the minimum time for pupils to 
sleep, fourteen named nine to ten and 
one-half hours, and four thought nine 
hours might suffice. -It was agreed that 
adults who work need more sleep than 
did those of the last generation, because 
they live at a faster pace. Hard play 
does not recuperate for hard work. Ex- 
ercise taken from time required for sleep 


More Time for Sleep 


exacts double reparation. Old people 
may retain their vigor long by taking a 
nap after luncheon or whenever they are 
so disposed. ‘‘No harm,” said an emi- 
nent practitioner, ‘‘is likely to follow in | 
these strenuous days from the advice to 
take as much sleep as is desired.”’ ‘‘ Love 
not sleep, lest thou come to poverty,” isa 
Bible text which in the judgment of phy- 
sicians is far from being universally true. 





Some Doubts about the Girls’ 
College 
BY AMOS PLUMBLINE 


The very bed-reck of our Christian 
civilization is the integrity of the family. 
In its preservation lies the purity of the 
Church and the stability of the nation. 

Ideally, the home is the most impor- 
tant of all schools—primary and high. 
In it the affectional life takes its rise and 
maintains the most constant practice. 
Under wise parents the home has its 
extension courses of varied social re- 
lations and obligations—a curriculum of 
guarded life. 

The home has its menaces. They arise 
in new phases as social conditions change. 
Just now it is the “flat”? or apartment 
house, or tenement, or it is the servant 
question, or the costliness of city life. 
In a more limited degree there is reason 
also to think that the women’s college is 
a menace to the solidarity of the family 
and ‘the educative influence of a well- 
ordered Christian home. ‘i 

Emphatieally I believe in the women’s 
college that is to be; I believe in the 
“higher education” of women. This 
concedes to me the privilege of believing 
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in the home-directed education of girls. 
What the higher education of women 
consists in, what the women’s college 
should and will yet be, I leave to the 
expert debate of a decade. Only let the 
home keep the girls. 

My theory, in general, is: The edu- 
cation that a girl can get in a good 
home is lost forever when she goes to 
college between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-two, and this home educa. 
tion is of first importance. Any course 
or curriculum which minimizes home 
influence over the gir], or the girl’s in- 
fluence in the home, which results in 
more or less distaste for home life and 
in begetting a restless dissatisfaction 
when college days are over, is morally 
debatable. The loosening of the bond 
between the girl and her home is a 
calamity in the family and a prophecy 
of social degeneracy for the coming gen- 
eration. My eye single just now is upon 
that which makes for the highest type of 
womanhood and which best serves the 
needs of a world that calls for an ideal 
feminine etliciency. 

I speak not as a theorist, but as an 
observer rather fond of tracing effects to 
eauses. <A ‘‘college-bred’’ host passes 
before me. I see all ages, from grand- 
mothers to Freshmen who are zealously 
eating their way through. (Confection- 
ery is the great elective). Looking at 
this host it is obvious that being college 
bred, does not mean being either well 
bred or badly bred. But it looks as 
though it were easier for a girl to go 
through the eye of a needle than to 
go through college without acquiring a 
certain hauteur or indifference, or per- 
haps patronizing air toward her non-col- 
lege-bred neighbor. When the girl shows 
that she believes herself of necessity 
superior simply because she has been to 
college she is not only not well bred—she 
is not well educated. 

Yet in some degree she is excusable. 
During the four formative years of later 
girlhood the intellect has been presum- 
ably somewhat broadened—or at least 
intlated—while the real experiental life of 
the girl has been narrowed and stunted. 
This contraction and arrestation has 
come at the worst of times. Through 
her childhood the girl has learned to 
accept the give-and-take of organized 
family adjustment. But in this later ad- 
olescence she is just ripe for the reasons 
therefor, just ready to practice the tact 
demanded by the concrete household and 
society situations. This is the time of 
times when she needs to experience on- 
coming adult problems in the family 
and in general social life, under a wise 
and affectionate parental direction. She 
needs to begin to play a part in the larger 
and more complexly organized world 
than that of her childhood, she needs to 
co-ordinate brain power and hand power, 
she needs practice in the esthetic as well 
as in the utilitarian judgment and in the 
ensemble of relations that center in and 
radiate from the home. 

All this—and it means more than the 
mere enumeration seems—is practically 
denied to the college girl. She is being 
gradually weaned from home and the 
potential social circle. When she comes 
back at vacation times she has no con- 
versation but college ‘“‘life’’—an existence 
so emaciated that it is chiefly sustained 
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by ‘‘fudge’’ and ‘‘spreads.’’ She knows 
little and cares less for what has been 
doing in the way of local home functions 
and even the larger corporate life. 

This is not her fault. She has been ‘‘ out 
of it.”’ She imagines that she has been 
seeing ‘“‘life’’ at college, little realizing 
that if college life is to be had nowhere 
else it is to be needed nowhere else—so 
unreal and narrow is it; she congratulates 
herself on her college acquaintance, little 
understanding how rapidly it will shrink 
to perfunctory visits or correspondence 
for a while after she has her diploma in 
hand, and forgetting the acquaintance in 
the social life at home that is forgetting 
her. 

There are exceptions, of course. I could 
instance one young lady who comes home 
(fifteen miles) every Saturday, against the 
protestations of her fellow-students that 
she is losing the ‘‘life.’”’ But she wisely 
reasons that her gain at home from Satur- 
day to Monday far outweighs her loss by 
absence from college. This is approach- 
ing the ideal. 

I could instance another who regards a 
Senior year better spent in Europe than 
in the college halls and is acting accord. 
ingly. Still another—a Junior—whose 
summer spent in Europe revealed the fact 
that college had given her little or no 
background to travel on. She knew little 
of history and nothing of art. Yet an- 
other, not having to ‘‘prepare’”’ for col- 
lege, gained school insights to modern 
languages, history and art and went to 
Europe as a school girl again. On her 
return she took courses in manual train- 
ing, cooking, dressmaking, and the lan- 
guages for some years. And yet she was 
not ‘‘out of it’? at home or in a select 
and moderate social life. This is an all- 
sided education in which the intellect is 
not debarred yet with gaps, it is true— 
gaps of the needless. 

No, all girls cannot do these things. 
But these cases are cited simply to show 
that there are many higher courses in the 
university of life which are in the best 
sense developmental of the finest type of 
accomplished womanhood, which do not 
threaten family integrity and minimize 
the divine influences of home ties and 
household activities. 

Say it baldly: some of the poorest 
teachers and the worst mothers in that 
familiar host are college bred. The life 
of their later teens was too narrow and 
too self-suflicient. The college life is 
eminently provincial—rivaling the city 
of New York. Of course there are 
women who come out of college well 
bred and even well educated. But these 
will be in larger proportion when the 
college is a more natural institution. 
Let us hope for the day. 

But I am not building either a girls’ or 
a women’s college. I am asking parents 
and girls to think twice before deciding 
to give over those four invaluable, irrecov- 
erable years to influences which, in the na- 
ture of the case, minimize the claims of 
the family and the home at one of the 
most critical periods of a girl’s life. Let 
us have woman, a8 learned and as intel- 
lectual as you please, as emotional and as 
sympathetic as you please, but woman at 
her best. Todo this you must have the 
girl at her best—the girl trained to home 
duties and in social relations, during the 
closing years of girlhood. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE RIGHT VIEW OF WORK 


Whatsoever ye do, work heartily as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men. 





If there be lying before you any bit of 
work from which you shrink, go straight 
up toit. The only way to get rid of it is 
to do it.—Alexander MacLaren. 





In every piece of honest work, however 
irksome, laborious and commonplace, 
we are fellow-workers with God.—F. B. 
Meyer. 





Nothing on earth, not even the worst 
relationships of capital and labor, can 
ever excuse half-hearted work. Your 
hours are long?—so were those of the 
Colossian slaves. Your pay is poor ?— 
the Colossian slave had none. Your 
mistress is tyrannical and mean ?—but 
the Colossian mistress lashed her serv- 
ants. Yet whatsoever ye do, ye slaves, 
cries Paul, do it all heartily as to the 
Lord.—G. H. Morrison. 





I was never good at the choir, but I 
tried to do my part for it in folding up 
the mantles of the singers; and, me- 
thought, in that I was serving the angels 
of God who so well praised him.— Teresa. 





Yet these are not the only walls 
Wherein Thou may’st be sought; 
On homeliest work Thy blessing falls 

In truth and patience wrought. 


Thine is the forge, the loom, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea; 

The worlds of science and of art 
Revealed and veiled by Thee. 


Then let us prove our heavenly birth 
In all we do and know, 

And own Thee King of all the earth 
And Life of all below. 


Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As Thou would’st have it done, 
And prayer by Thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one. 
—John Ellerton. 





Great thoughts go best with common 
duties. Whatever therefore may be your 
office regard it as a fragment in an 
immeasurable ministry of love.—Brooke 
Foss Westcott. 

Forgive me, O my Father, that I 
go about my needful but disagreeable 
work ungraciously. Even though I 
suppress complaint, my heart is often 
angry and dissatisfied. Thou hast 
shown me the necessity of the work 
and the shame of my querulous [a- 
menting; finish Thy work, I beseech 
Thee, and give me a cheerful and 
joyful spirit, wholly proof against the 
temptation of complaining. Increase 
my strength and make it sufficient for 
all Thou givest me to do. Make even 
drudgery a school of holiness. And 
when the burden of this seeming 
thankless task is weary, let me re- 
member all the easy and delightful 
hours which Thou hast given me— 
the rest of night, the refreshment of 
love and above all the constant sus- 
taining of Thy presence. Take not 
my opportunities from me, my God, 
but help me to use them to the utter- 
most for love of Thee. In the name 
of Christ. Amer. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Another Church at Mt. Vernon 

The Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Mt. Vernon has been organized two months 
and was incorporated in June. Sixty-seven 
were present at the first service at which Rev. 
Dr. James M. Whiton preached. The nucleus 
of the new church consists largely of those 
who followed Rev. William B. Allis out of the 
First Church, after his resignation had been 
accepted by the latter and agreed to by 
council. Immediately after incorporation, 
Mr. Allis was called as pastor of the new 
church and an option secured upon a very 
favorable site in the Chester Hill section 
of Mt. Vernon’s rapidly growing oatskirts. 
The lot which has 100 feet frontage and 
145 feet depth has been secured for $8,000. 
The permanent church building will not be 
constructed until the ground is paid for. 

Meantime, plans have been accepted which 
provide ingeniously for the immediate housing 
of church, Bible school, ete., while eventually 
by slight alteration this building will become 
the parsonage. An-eleven foot high basement 
will amply providg for Bible school room, 
gymnasium and other social gatherings. By 
leaving out the flooring for a second floor at 
present, the parlor floor will serve as a chapel 
pending the growth of the enterprise. The 
new site is but a very short distance from the 
New Haven Railroad station and the post 
office, and is therefore geographically central. 
Hartley Park is half a block away, which 
means the preservation of the residential 
character of the section. Close by a large 
property has been taken by a syndicate on 
which high-class apartments are to be erected. 
A communion service has been presented to 
the new church and was first used at the re- 
ception of twenty-eight new members on 
July 15. The charter membership of the 
church, including these, numbers almost fifty. 


Bedford Park’s Summer Progress 


Having preached the sermon at his father’s 
installation in Minneapolis, Rev. J. W. Cool 
has returned to a summer work in his church 
more successful than ever. The Sunday con- 
gregations and church prayer meetings are 
the largest since the church was founded. 
The Bible school has increased by sixty, the 
church membership by forty and the boy’s 
club has doubled its number. The church 
kindergarten has fifty little people and there 
are more subscribers to the church than the 
treasurer has ever known. 

The trustees have rebonded the three proper- 
ties of the church, including manseand lyceum, 
so that there is now a total equity of over 
$24,000'a sum recently offered by a builder if 
the church would move from its corner. When 
Mr. Cool came less than five years ago, there 
were not twenty people in the congregation 
and the future of the church was problematical. 
Yet last month the congregation sent a thou- 
sand dollars for San Francisco relief, which is 
a sufficent indication of the solidity and general 
character of the work which this ambitious 
young pastor has developed. 

In preparation for a general neighborhood 
work to reach all classes as the young com- 
munity develops, and to avoid possible finan- 
cial burdens that changes in the future may 
bring, the corporation is planning the erection 
of income-bearing property somewhat after 
the method employed by Dr. Judson at the 
Washington Square Church. 


Economical Evangelism 

Rev. Stefano L. Testa, a Congregational 
Italian evangelist in Brooklyn, graduate of 
Union Seminary and superintendent in Brook- 
lyn of Italian city mission work, has just closed 
a successful mission in a tent at Lefferts Park, 
on the way to Coney Island. The total at- 
tendance at thirty-nine services was almost 
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7,000, an average of nearly 200. Ninety-four 
persons professed conversion. One interest- 
ing feature is the economy of the work. The 
expenses were only $110, and there is a balance 
of twenty-six dollars toward a similar work 
next summer. The converts have organized 
among themselves a Christian Mutual Benefit 
Society. Mr. Testa has transferred the work 
to the Protestant Episcopal Missionary So- 
ciety; and the venerable Archdeacon Russell 
has taken a hall at Sixty-fifth Street and Four- 
teenth Avenue preparatory to building a local 
church. SYDNEY. 





Lowell Letter 


Between the thunder showers of a sweltering 
summer the Lowell churches have been reading 
their title clear to mansions in the skies. The pros- 
perity of our mills, with an expected increase in 
wages bodes well for the dollars; while for evan- 
gelical enterprise the equipment of four new pas- 
tors warrants a high hope. Rev. Alexandre Mage, 
with courage undertook in July his installation 
vows to shepherd the French church in its difficult 
grazing. Rev. A. C. Ferrin has already shown a 
master hand in the affairs of High Street, marshal- 
ing the abundant good material in that parish 
towards a new epoch of success, inaugurating im- 
provements in the edifice costing about $3,000. 

The Kirk Street Church is also being garnished 
again, ready for the fall opening; while the High- 
land, having already achieved its renovation as well 
as a new pastor, is whetting up for some good 
harvesting this season. 

A new departure in church work has been suc- 





cessfully conducted during the summer in public 
meetings on South Common Sunday afternoons. 
Rev. George F. Kenngott, president of the Law 
and Order League, has been loyally supported by a 
number of ministers in several denominations, ad- 
vocating before the open air crowds, practical tem- 
perance improvements for Lowell. The no-license 
campaign is started and has vastly more promise of 
success, now that the old police board has been 
removed and a new one with better ideas of public 
welfare is at work. The reform movement started 
last spring, seems to have been one of the healthiest 
happenings in Lowell for a long season. 

A delightful reunion for Rev. George H. Johnson, 
now of Taunton, and for many of the members of 
the late John Street Church, was afforded at the 
Eliot Church, where Mr. Johnson supplied during 
the absence of its pastor in Seattle. But of all the 
pleasant or noteworthy events of the summer none 
is more memorable than the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of Mr. Solon W. Stevens, the 
venerable organist of First Church. It is extremely 
rare that a man of such eminence in public service, 
lawyer, orator, publicist, should be willing to devote 
forty-seven years to the keys and cause of a church 
organ. It was a total surprise to him; but nothing 
could have been more appropriate than the beau- 
tiful party in Tewksbury, where Mr. Stevens re- 
sides, and the presence there of Dr. Smith Baker, 
fer whose brilliant gospel victories this sympathetic 
organist played the peons for so many years in 
Lowell. E. V. B. 





The latest proposal to Andover is that it 
educate missionaries to the foreign element in 
New England. ‘“‘I am a debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians,’ said Paul.— 
Christian Register. 
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The Politics of the Prairie View Sunday School 


A Story In Four Chapters of a Moral Triumph 


By Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


[Synopsis of first installment: Mr. Rodney to his file of cases, he sat with the papers ambitions and lack of intellectual com- 
Blake, county attorney of a Kansas district, unnoticed in front of him staring gloom- panionship, all of which had made fine 


has not pretended to enforce the prohibition jjy and unhappily down upon his desk. history for Brooks and his developing 
laws of the state. He receives calls from two manhood. 
women who appeal to him to close a — Il, THE PRAIRIE VIEW SUNDAY SCHOOL Andrew stepped to the open door of 
r-nerontnctin-otnglipnedleeageiind Se —THE TEMPERANCE LESSON the schoolhouse for a moment enjoying 
the community a yourg man who is rapidly the view which included the road leading 
meer ot pete . death. Mr. Blake declares Andrew Brooks, superintendent of the to Milton. Ashe looked down the stretch 
e can do nothing. : : . ) 
a Prairie View Sunday school, tapped the of this road he noted a solitary figure of 


bell for the classes to form to study the : 

I, THE COUNTY ATTORNEY (CONTINUED) Joggon. Mary Gleason, the school wigs os & man coming towards the schoolhouse. 

The woman sprang to her feet with a of Prairie View Township, spoke as she ean ei ie —— 
movement so quick that Blake started went in front of the little platform to her se ihe ees enlistees aan at 
back in his chair. She dashed the tears class of boys seated in the corner oppo- 8 eiesien wed ae neni pi 
from her face and confronted him like a site the organ. rr ‘ = ened tinea tinh Manta ~ eceacanh 
fury, her whole mood changed on the ‘*Mr. Brooks, I really don’t know how aiden snail ah tak aes oe y nee : 
instant. to make the lesson interesting to my boys y ag age P 

‘“*Coward! Coward!’ the words ex- today.” “i se tian po lh and stopped 
pleded in her face like a weapon. ‘Ged ‘It is a little hard, isn’t it?’’? Andrew ry Prine A or 
be your judge, Rodney Blake! Coward! Brooks replied, smiling at the pretty aati ai: ahaa daek es aie +. 
And perjurer! With your oath of office schoolma’am who had been boarding at nis gomg 
on your lips! I would sooner stake my his mother’s since school opened. je args . 
chances on heaven’s mercy as the lover “If we only had something for the om ison _— here?” Raymond asked 
and friend of Clem Rodgers himself than boys to do. I can tell them the story of “This is our as pina tne... 
stand in your place. I would a million the Rechabites and try to impress the Pinan atieemel a fi net vii 
times sooner trust in God’s redeeming habit of total abstinence on them in the iii: aie aie bity Shaklee, oov- 
love to pardon the wreck of my best loved abstract, but I’m afraid I can’t make eek wi deh; Caneel Uh the eee 


husband than risk your chances with a much impression.”’ é 
righteous Judge. Coward! Liar!”’ “Wish I could help you out,” replied —— ee eee 
The words snapped and crackled like Andrew rather vaguely. P 8 : P 
é ‘ a peat of the once handsome young farmer 
explosives. Blake cowered down in surly ‘*You can take my place today,”’ Miss 
: : made Andrew Brooks shudder. And the 
dogged fashion and eyed Clark out of his Gleason spoke as she paused. sight of him reminded Brooks of Ray- 
glowering looks with savage silence. Mrs. ‘*No, thank you,’’ Andrew laughed. mond’s wife, desperate and heart sick. 


Raymond took a step nearer him as if ‘‘You’re quite equal to it, I’m sure. 
impelled to strike him with her fist. But You're a born teacher. I’m not.’’ 

she turned about and without another ‘*But somehow I can’t make temper- 
word until she reached the door she put ance lessons interesting.’’ Miss Gleason 
her hand on the knob. Then she burst sighed as she went over to her class of 
into a great fit of weeping and Blake and restless boys. 

Clark could hear her crying as she went Andrew Brooks followed her for an 
out into the corridor. instant with his glance, as he reflected 

‘Lock the door, will you!”’ Blake thoughtfully that several other teachers 
snarled angrily. ‘‘I won’t haveany more in the school had confessed the same 
crazy women coming in here! ”’ about the quarterly temperance lesson. " 

“Do you think a was crazy?” Clark And as he moved about the little room * brace himself and put one foot on the 
said slowly, his hand on the door knob. doing the work that belonged to his office >ottom step. 

“Of course she is! They both are! If he was pondering the question of that “Stay there, and I’ll get you a drink,” 
you're going to stay, lock the door, will vexed temperance lesson, for it was not 84d Brooks, and he went back into the 
you.” the first time the matter had come up in Toom to the water pail which stood in a 

“If they’re crazy they have pretty good the Prairie View Sunday school. corner by the platform. 
reason forit, seemstome.” Clarkseemed The Prairie View Sunday school metin Before he could get back to the door he 
to enjoy Blake’s irritation. The county the district schoolhouse every Sunday was horrified to see Raymond coming 
attorney hitched his chair up to his desk afternoon. Itnumberedeighty-twomem- intothe room. The whole Sunday school 
and began turning over his papers. Clark bers, and had an average attendance of looked up and the study of the quarterly 
slowly wert out and bad handly closed sixty. Andrew Brooks, the superintend- temperance lesson was broken in two. 
the door when he heard Blake turn the ent, was a young man of twenty-seven, Miss Gleason’s class of boys got inter- 
key in the lock. He then went into his a graduate of the State University and ested in a second. They leaned forward 
own room and retailed the remarkable the law school with a very small begin- electrically and snickered audibly as one 
event of the morning to the miscellaneous ning of practice in Milton. At the time boy as Raymond faced the school and 
group of County Court House loafers of this true narrative he was living on said: 
sitting in the lobby of the probate judge’s thehome farm in Prairie View Township, ‘‘That’sright. Study the Bible. Look 
quarters. helping two young brothers direct the me. I’m bad example studying Bible. 

As for the county attorney, he busied work of the place, and going to hig Sunday school good for boys specially.” 
himself with his cases. But some of the duties in Milton, which were not press- Andrew was actually undecided at first. 
things his two visitors had said intruded ing, during the week. The Brocks’s had Then he stepped up to Raymond, took 
upon his thought. He was a man with had sickness and death and financial him by the arm and quietly said, “‘ Here, 
political ambitions. The distinct judge- troubles of late years. Andrew stood by Raymond, here is the water.” 
ship, the representative from his con- like the sturdy young fellow he was, Raymond took the cup in a trembling 
gressional district, a number of prospec- and not content with letting the neigh- hand spilling half the water on the floor 
tive places similar to these lured him borhood religious interests slumber, he and over his own person as he tried to 
on. He had been county attorney six had revived the Sunday school in the drink. Aud then, before Brooks or any 
months. He had a year and a half to district, and for over a year had beenits one else had any warning of what was 
serve; after that, if he succeeded— But superintendent. This, in brief, is the coming, he let the cup drop with a clatter 
the two women had irritated him. Long outline of Andrew Brooks’s.career up to, that made the Sunday school jump, and 
after he had locked his door and had been date, involving many a good fight with fell himself full length in front of the 
engaged in more or less close application trouble, pride, discouragement, defeated platform. As he went down his right 


The youngest child, only four years old, 
was in the primary class of the Sunday 
school that afternoon. She had come 
with a neighbor’s girl. That was an- 
other reason why Andrew Brooks blocked 
the doorway as he contemplated the 
wretch before him. 

“‘l’m on my way home. Thought stop 
an’ get drink. Drink water. I feel, feel 
sick.”” Raymond put out a dirty hand 
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hand struck a corner of the desk and 
pulled over a vase of flowers that one of 
the children had brought, and the broken 
glass and a pool of water with the scat- 
tered flowers lay near him on the floor. 

For a moment no one stirred. Then 
two of the teachers, with Mary Gleason 
(Brooks remembered that afterwards), 
helped the superintendent raise the man 
up. No one knew what was the matter. 
But after talking it over a minute, Brooks 
sent on one of the older boys to Mrs. 
Raymond’s with the news, and with dif- 
ficulty put Raymond into a wagon and 
managed to get him home. The dis- 
tance was half a mile. The Prairie View 
Sunday school was adjourned for the 
day. Miss Gleason insisted on staying 
with Mrs. Raymond and taking care of 
the children until Monday. The doctor 
was sent for and before night every one in 
Prairie View Township knew that How- 
ward Raymond was dying. He lingered 
until Tuesday and Wednesday morning 
his spirit went out, after three days of un- 
consciousness. The funeral service was 
held Friday and when the Prairie View 
Sunday school met for its next session 
every member of it was vividly mindful 
of the neighborhood event which had 
been almost the only topic of conversation 
for an entire week. 

Andrew Brooks faced the school after 
the opening exercises and spoke what had 
been pent up in him since the moment 
Howard Raymond had staggered into the 
schoolroom. 

‘*Last Sunday,”’ he said, ‘‘ we were try- 
ing to teach the temperance lesson here, 
when Howard Raymond came in. We 
did not realize that he himself was an 
example of the greatest need of this 
county. For twenty-four years Milton 
County has defied, through its officers, 
the constitution. One of the results is 
seen in such events as those of Howard 
Raymond’s death. Some of you older 
men can remember when Raymond was 
one of the most promising young farmers 
in Prairie View Township. Now he is 
dead, and his death the doctor says can 
be traced directly to his prolonged drink- 
ing. Wheredid he get hisliquor? Mostly 
at Clem Rodgers’s saloonin Milton. How 
does it happen that Clem Rodgers can run 
a saloon in a state which has a law against 
saloons? Because the city and county 
officers not only permit him to sell, but 
make a regular agreement with him and 
other jointists to run for so much a 
month.”’ 

He paused a moment and every member 
of the little school was attentive, but few 
of them anticipated his next statements. 
He made them deliberately and as if they 
came, as they did, out of very deep and 
earnest convictions. 

‘*T believe we ought to do something to 
put an end to this disgrace to Milton 
County and the state. Where can we 
begin better than right here in this Sun- 
day school? I would like to have the 
school do something practical to put this 
temperance lesson into practice. What 
do you think about it? Let us go on 
record. Let us do something.”’ 

In the silence that followed, one of the 
older teachers, a farmer living on the 
next quarter’section to the Brooks farm, 
got up slowly and looked around. 

**Of course we regard Raymond’s death 
as a blot on the good name of the county. 
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The whole thing is an outrage. The 
county attorney is a law-breaker in al- 
lowing the joints to go unmolested. But 
I don’t see as this Sunday school can do 
anything. What can we do? There are 
less than one hundred of us all told. 
Less than twenty voters probably. Blake 
would simply laugh at us if we passed 
resolutions. Besides it had been years 
since anybody passed resolutions in Mil- 
ton County. We couldn’t even get the 
sympathy and support of the churches 
in Milton. They don’t ever say anything 
about the matter. So while I’m in sym- 
pathy with the superintendent’s feelings, 
I don’t see what I can do, or what good 
we can expect to accomplish.”’ 

The man sat down slowly and several 
of the older members of the school nodded 
their heads in approval. Brooks could 
not help feeling discouraged over the 
prospect. But before he could speak, 
Miss Gleason was on her feet, her eyes 
flashing, her face eloquent with feeling. 

“T believe we ought to do something 
and can doit. What if resolutions have 
not been passed in Milton County for 
years? Then it is time some were passed. 
What if the churches have kept silent all 
these years? More shame tothem. Some 
one ought to break the guilty silence. 
What if we are a little company of peo- 
ple? It is the little companies who have 
moved the world and made history. We 
ought to do something. I wish you could 
all have seen and heard Mrs. Raymond 
as I did. Her heart is broken. I don’t 
excuse her husband. He had no business 
to drink and wreck himself. But what 
are the chances that he would have done 
it if Clem Rodgers and the other jointists 
had not been allowed to run and attract 
just such persons as Raymond? I say 
let us do something to prove our right to 
exist as a company of Christ’s disciples. 
What right have we to exist if we don’t 
protest against evil and try to establish 
righteousness? ”” 

The cheeks of the pretty school teacher 
glowed with honest indignation, and 
Andrew Brooks’s heart leaped up at the 
sight. Before she could sit down after 
her spirited talk, another teacher, an older 
woman, rose and said: 

**T’m agreed to all Miss Gleason says. 
We women always get the hardest of the 
trouble that flows out of the drink busi- 
ness. One of my boys (her voice broke a 
little then went on calmly), has begun to 
go into Milton and frequent the joints. 
He’s only sixteen, and I’ve done all I can 
to keep him safe. People don’t know how 
women suffer. Maybe we can’t do any- 
thing. But it seems to me that needn’t 
hinder our trying.” 

She sat down and wiped a tear off her 
withered cheek. She was a very plain, 
homely, uninteresting woman, but she 
had her tragedy and Prairie View Town- 
ship respected it. 

Brooks began to glow with hope. One 
after another of the school got up and 
spoke in favor of doing something. One 
or two of the older teachers expressed 
themselves as hopeless of any results, but 
did not oppose trying. Raymond’s death 
was an event that came so close home to 
them that it emphasized other events that 
had been a part of Milton County history 
of late. 

Finally, when the hour was nearly gone, 
Miss Gleason presented a resolution which 
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after an hour’s earnest discussion was 
passed unanimously, to Andrew Brooks’s 
great delight. The Prairie View Sunday 
school had been in session nearly two 
hours, but as Miss Gleason’s boys said 
when it was all over: ‘‘We had a great 
old time. The review of the temperance 
lesson beat all.” 

The schoolma’am walked along home 
with Andrew Brooks. 

“‘T’ll never forget you started the thing 
going,”’ said Andrew gratefully. 

‘‘It seems to me you are the one who 
started it,” she answered glancing at him 
with brightened color. 

‘*But old man Collins put a damper on 
my approval. You came to the rescue. 
You would make a good campaign 
speaker.” 

“Do you think so? But I am inter- 
ested in this cause. The temperance 
lesson was interesting today.” 

“It must be awfully interesting to Mrs. 
Raymond,” Brooks said gravely. 

“O Mr. Brooks, what will become of 
her? She is half crazy already. I never 
saw any one so nearly distracted with 
trouble.”’ 

‘*One out of thousands the saloon must 
answer for at the judgment. What a 
reckoning that will be? And the county 
attorney ”’— 

“Shall we hear anything from our 
resolution ? ”’ 

“IT doubt it—Blake is not likely to 
reply.” 

‘What shall we do next?” 

‘‘T don’t know yet. I feel as if this 


was only the very beginning. Will you 
stand by whatever follows? ”’ 
‘‘ Indeed I will, Mr. Brooks. Whatever 


you think ’— 

He did not say then what he thought 
the outcome might be, but as they walked 
along the Prairie road he could not help 
feeling his heart beat high at the thought 
of the things he might do if the school 
teacher would help as she had done that 
afternoon and in more pleasant ways, 
and the glances he stole at her from time 
to time somehow encouraged deeply the 
superintendent of the Prairie View Sun- 
day school on that memorable afternoon 
in its history. 


(To be continued.) 





A Seventy-fifth Anniversary in 
Ohio 


Jefferson, O., never looked more beautiful than 
on Aug. 11 and 12 when the First Congregational 
Church celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Saturday noon 250 members and friends of the 
charch sat down to an elaborate “ birthday dinner.” 
The pastor presided, calling upon the aged mem- 
bers for reminiscences. Letters from former mem- 
bers and ex-pastors, five of whom are still living, 
were read. The able anniversary sermon on Sun- 
day morning was followed in the afternoon by a 
fellowship meeting at whieh Hon. E. L. Lampson, 
Rev. Byron R. Long of Ashtabula, Rev. Mr. Myers 
and Rev. L. J. Travis of Marietta made addresses. 

The village has been made famous by men who 
have figured largely in political and literary life, 
many have made this their church home. Among 
them Joshua R. Giddings, a charter member, Rev. 
WilNam Burton, who was pastor of the church at 
the time of the birth of his noble son, Hon. T. E. 
Burton, and the Howells family, from which came 
William Dean Howells, the author. The church 
building was erected in 1835, and extensively re- 
paired in 1884. 

Never in its history has the chureh been as pros- 
perous or the membership as large as at present 
under the strong and efficient leadership of Dr. 
J. W. Barnett. L. J. 








The Spirit 
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of Praise* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Jesus had been for many months teaching his disciples the nature of his kingdom and 


the character of those who would constitute it. 


But in the latter part of his ministry he had 


solemnly charged them to tell no one that he was its king, the Messiah, though when they had 
acknowledged him as such he told them it was a revelation to them from the Father [ Matt. 16, 


17]. 


But now he appeared before his disciples in a new guise. He told every one publicly 


that he was the Messiah. The people welcomed the kingdom he proclaimed and him as its 


king. Compare Mark 11: 9,10 with Luke 19: 37, 3s, 


The announcement shocked the Phari- 


sees [ Luke 19: 39, 40], and aroused the wrath of the chief priests and scribes [ Matt. 21: 15, 16], 
but Jesus answered their angry protests by declaring that such praise belonged in his king- 
dom, that if it should be suppressed, the stones would cry out, and that God himself had 
prompted the praise of the children. Thus he taught his disciples that to the childlike, 
forgiving, helpful, trustful spirit, is joined in his new society the spirit of praise. What this 
spirit is and how it is expressed we shall find by studying: 


1. Thetriumphal procession. The jour- 
ney of Jesus through Jericho had been 
attended by a crowd [Luke 19: 3]. It was 
indeed no new thing for multitudes to 
follow him in the cities and even in the 
country [John 6: 2], but he marked this 
entry into the nation’s capital at the 
approach of its chief festival by one 
feature which stirred the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of the people. Their sacred 
writings, often quoted among them, fore- 
told the coming of a king who would 
restore the nation’s glory. He was to 
come as a Prince of Peace, riding on 
a young ass. Jesus used the people’s 
knowledge of this prophecy to announce 
himself as the king of a new kingdom. 
He rode into the city sitting on an 
ass’s colt which his disciples had pro- 
cured for him. Read the account in 
Mark 11: 1-10. Matthew mentions two 
animals, this tradition probably arising 
from.a misreading of the Hebrew text, 
putting ‘‘and”’ in the place of ‘‘even,”’ 
in verse five. 

2. The multitude hailing Jesus as the 
Messiah. They saw the meaning which 
Jesus had intended to convey, and their 
enthusiasm grew with every step of the 
triumphal march. They greeted him a3 a 
king by spreading their garments and the 
branches of palms in his path and by 
their shouts of praise to the king and 
‘‘to the kingdom that cometh, the king- 
dom of our father David.”’ They took up 
again the song of the angels announcing 
his advent. Compare Luke 19: 38 with 
Luke 2: 13, 14. This was his formal offer 
of himself to the Jews as their Messiah. 
The manner of it shows his estimate of 
the grateful joyous spirit of those who 
received him as their Saviour and king. 
The kingdom, as we shall learn in the last 
lesson of this quarter, is characterized by 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance. The members of the society filled 
with these things must break forth in 
praise in the presence of its king. Jesus 
said that if those who caught the vision 
of such a society should keep silent in the 
view of it, the stones would cry out 
[Luke 19: 40]. Think on it and as the 
picture becomes real and living, see if 
the expression does not rise sponta- 
neously to your lips, ‘‘Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest.”’ 

3. Jesus’ rebuke to the chief priests and 
scribes. To be out of sympathy with the 
plans and spirit of the kingdom.of Jesus 
was, as he expressed it, to be lost. The 
ruling classes had rejected this spirit and 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 9. 
Jesus Enters Jerusalem in Triumph. Text, Matt. 
21: 1-17. 





himself as a teacher and leader, and he 
foresaw as a result of their own moral 
suicide, the complete destruction of the 
nation. The sight of the beautiful city 
as he came round the brow of the hill, 
with the most splendid temple it had ever 
known, moved him to audible sobs which 
shook his frame as the wondering people 
looked on him. For he saw a vision of 
its awful overthrow, with the dreadful 
misery of its inhabitants [Luke 19: 41-44]. 
How could he feel other than mighty in- 
dignation against those who were causing 
such disaster? Was it strange that he 
should cross over the ravine and enter 
the magnificent temple and scourge forth 
those who were polluting its courts and 
preparing the way for its utter destruc- 
tion? Can we not understand their re- 
sentment against the multitude and the 
children who hailed with shouts of joy 
that disturber of their peace? And can 
we not also understand the scorn with 
which he told them that the stones had 
more sense than they of the glory of 
righteousness and the children more wis- 
dom than they had to discern the kingdom 
of God? 

4, The children praising the Messiah in 
the temple. Jesus had declared of children 
brought to him in their mothers’ arms “‘ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”” When 
he heard children shouting the joyous 
prayer for his triumph which they had 
caught from their elders, he saw in it a 
fulfillment of an ancient prophecy [Ps. 
8:2]. He saw also an exhibition of the 
spiritual power of discernment which be- 
longs to the childlike and trustful, whom 
he welcomes into exalted fellowship with 
himself [Luke 10:21]. It stands in un- 
alterable contrast with the selfish ambi- 


.tion, pride of knowledge, and assumption 


of spiritual leadership of which chief 
priests and scribes areatype. This entry 
of Jesus into the city where he had sought 
to be hailed as king because of his revela- 
tion of the Father to his people and be- 
cause of his holy love for them, the city 
which was to reject and crucify him, is 
the culmination of the series of lessons 
in which he disclosed the qualities which 
make men fit for membership in his king- 
dom. 





Childhood must pass away, and then 
youth, as surely as age approaches. The 
true wisdom is to be always seasonable, 
and to change with a good grace in 
changing circumstances. To love play- 
things well as a child, to lead an adven- 
turous and honorable youth, and to settle 
when the time arrives, into a green and 
smiling age, is to be a good artist in life 
and deserve well of yourself and your 
neighbor.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Ethics of Candidating 


The article of ‘‘ Unconventionalist ” in the 
Readers’ Forum, Aug. 11, interests me greatly. 
The writer proves his point. It is no worse 
for a man to present himself directly as a 
candidate than to do the same thing indirectly 
through a friend. 

But is there not “a more excellent way ’’? 
This whole subject is worthy of a full discus- 
sion. Shall we commend the man ‘‘ who ina 
modest and manly way presents himself ’’? 
The quotation contains an inconsistency. To 
present one’s self, especially to an important 
church, is not ‘‘modest.” Does it accord 
with Christian ethics and with the New Testa- 
ment ideal of polity for a man to present him- 
self to a church, either directly or through a 
friend? ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.” ‘‘ Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not.” ‘‘Goand sit down in the lowest room.’’ 
‘* He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’”’ 

We sometimes criticize politicians as office 
seekers. How can we consistently do so when 
ministers are also seeking officeand sometimes 
using politician’s methods? A place-seeking 
ministry is the scandal of Congregationalism 
today, and the worst part of it is that the 
churches tolerate it. My professor of pas- 
toral theology said, ‘‘ The best churches go 
after their ministers and are suspicious of 
those that go after them.’’ Probably it is 
still true that ‘‘the best churches,’ few in 
number, go after their ministers. But the 
average church expects candidates to apply. 
This practice is so general that the writer of 
the article says, ‘‘ Without a doubt this brother 
had solicited the recommendation that pro- 
cured for him the call’’; (but possibly that 
was a hasty jadgment). This condition of 
things is demoralizing to churches and min- 
isters. In both Church and State the office 
should seek the man. 

These considerations, together with the pro- 
posed union with United Brethren, has led 
some of us to think that it is time to change 
our polity. With Christian modesty, and with 
no loss of self-respect, a man can go to a 
board or committee of pastoral supply, pre- 
sent his credentials, give references, and say 
that he would like a pastorate within a certain 
territory. Then the committee can look up 
his record, consider his qualifications, and 
introduce him to a church for which he 
appears to be fitted. To offer one’s self 
for work in a general manner like that is 
different from pulling wires to secure a 
particular position. 

The Congregational Convention of Vermont 
a few years ago elected a committee ‘‘ on pastor- 
less churches and churchless pastors.”” This | 
committee did very little business, because 
the churches failed to patronize it. Such is 
our love of independence. There was a 
time when ‘‘independence’’ meant that each 
church should find its own minister. Now 
it means that each minister shall find a 
church, and having found it shall straight- 
way proceed to hunt for a better. 

Apparently the time has come when Chris- 
tian ethics require us to change our polity. 
The National Council and some of the state 
bodies have a committee on changes in polity. 
Are the churches ready for a change ? 

Lyndon, Vt. WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 


Can Our Readers Tell 


One of your subscribers inquires where a 
poem, commencing with these lines (inclosed), 
can be found and who is the author. It wasa 
favorite in her family more than sixty years 
ago, and she has no copy of it and can find 
none. 

O the hour when this material 
Shall have vanished like a cloud ; 
When amid the pure ethereal 
All the invisible shall crowd. 
Ye 
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The Authority of Christ 


Professor Forrest of the United Free 
Theological Coilege of Edinburgh, it is 
announced in British newspapers, has re- 
cently declined an invitation to occupy 
the chair of the late Professor Stevens at 
the Yale Divinity School. This gives a 
special interest to his latest volume. His 
former work was entitled The Christ of 
History and Experience. In this present 
volume he directs his attention to a single 
portion of the inexhaustible theme. The 
first two chapters discuss Christological 
problems, finding the grounds of Christ’s 
authority in the moral and spiritual realm, 
in his sinlessness and mediatorship. The 
author does not ascribe to Jesus plenary 
intellectual vision, and affirms that it is 
an abuse of his authority to invoke it in 
the settlement of critical and historical 
problems of Scripture. 

The main part of the book is devoted to 
Christ’s ‘practical and ethical doctrines. 
The sources of his social teachings are 
examined, and he is regarded as neither 
a champion nor opponent of the estab- 
lished order. Dr. Forrest conceives of 
Christ’s work as adaptive rather than 
constructive, and social equality as moral 
rather than material. This is a pro. 
found and illuminating study of Christ 
as revealed in the Gospel records, though 
some important questions are left uncon- 
sidered. 


(The Authority of Christ, by David W. Forrest, D.D. 
pp. 437. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.00 net.) 


Spiritual Monism 


The present trend of scientific thought 
is undoubtedly monistic, pointing to one 
sole power working in the universe. Un- 
til recently this philosophy has been ag- 
nostic, or even antitheistic, its latest 
expounder being Haeckel in The Riddle 
of the Universe. But Mr. Walker, in 
Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism, 
demonstrates successfully that there is 
a spiritual and theistic monism which 
alone satisfactorily explains existing con- 
ditions. His argument is more convinc- 
ing than that of Paul Carus or of Mal- 
lock, who cover somewhat the same 
ground, and be is more intelligible than 
Haldane. Fully acquainted with the 
teachings of the evolutionists, past and 
present, he shows how their conclusions 
all need for explanation and completion 
the recognition of God in his universe. 
Especially satisfactory is his fruitful use 
of the great work of Herbert Spencer, for 
whom he has the profoundest admiration 
and whom he frequently quotes, as he 
does other well-known writers, to prove 
his own position. Mr. Walker says: 
‘* While recognizing all the truth there is 
in immanency we must pass beyond that 
to the transcendent God ard Father... . 
While he is never to be severed from the 
power that works all in nature, he is not 
to be identified with it so as to be in him- 
self limited by it or confined to it.” 

The chapters on the Relation of God to 
the World, The All Working Power as 
Love, The Divine Transcendence, and 
the Christian Conception of God, deal 
with many of the perplexing problems 
of the natural world and of human ex- 


The Literature of the Day 


perience in a way to help troubled minds. 
Five chapters are devoted to the problem 
of Freedom, the Determinism of Psy- 
chology, the Determinism of Matter, and 
similar topics. Five concluding chapters 
are on immortality. Taken as a whole 
the treatise is one of the most important 
of recent theological works. Moreover, 
though dealing with difficult philosoph- 
ical problems, the book is written ‘‘for 
the plain man’”’ in a style which is at- 
tractive and intelligible. The author is 
a Scotch Congregational minister. 

~ [Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism, by Rev. 


W. L. Walker. pp. 484. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. 83.00 net.) 


Tennyson’s Social Ideals 


It is pleasant to find one of our own 
pastors entering the field of poetic criti- 
cism. Dr. Gordon of our Second Church, 
Westfield, Mass., has in this study given 
us a worthy piece of work worthily done. 
It is singularly free from commonplace 
and triteness, and it glows with humane- 
ness and generous purpose. 

That Tennyson had a social mind re- 
quires proof indeed, and even the enthu- 
siastic and painstaking labor of the author 
leaves us somewhat cold. We wish he 
had compared him in this regard with our 
own Lowell, who in youth so strongly 
felt Tennyson’s influence, with our demo- 
cratic Whitman, with the craftsman Mor- 
ris and his brave songs about ‘‘the won- 
derful days a.coming, when all shall be 
better than well.’’ We think Tennyson’s 
social enthusiasms would sound faint 
among those more robust voices. 

But at least Dr. Gordon shows that the 
laureate was no weak dilettante, nor one 
unknowing or unmindful of hisage. In- 
deed he proves him a thoroughly awake 
patriot. Two points he specially empha- 
sizes; Tennyson had no cure-all for 
society. Society cannot be saved by med- 
icines. It must be saved by the power of 
an ideal, ‘‘the Christ that isto be.”” And 
this salvation is sure—‘‘human things 
move onward, leading up the golden 
year.”’ 


(The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson, by William 
Clark Gordon. pp. 257. University of Chicago Press. 
81.60 net.) 


FICTION 

The King’s Revoke, by Margaret L. 

pp. 334, E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The author has put patient and careful work 
into this story of the captives of Napoleon, 
English and Spanish, in his last great struggle 
with England in Spain and on the sea. Joseph 
was on the throne in Madrid and the Span- 
ish people idealized the worthless Ferdinand 
whom Napoleon held in captivity at Valencay. 
The adventures of a young Spanish Irishman, 
who heads an attempted rescue of the king in 
the strange group of French officials, English 
detained travelers and merchants, Spanish 
visitors and spies afford opportunity for a 
complicated but well-managed plot. Con- 
structive skill and invention are more notable 
than fire, but the story gives a vivid picture of 
a strange historical moment. 

> aes a Ahead, by A. eer oH Barbour. 

335. J.B > Lippincott Co. $1. 
A study of an intense and aemenes egotism 
in the conditions of the Western mining camps 
and new cities. The hero is handicapped by 
an imprudent marriage, news of which returns 
to hamper him in his political ambitions. The 
reader will follow the plot with interest and 
there are love stories and a pleasant picture of 


Woods. 


Pp. 
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faithful friendship to spice the excitement of 
the plot. 

Sentneee, Oy re. E. Boggs. 
Sandpeep, otherwise Karen Happuch Brenson, 
is a Maine girl of the coast, of wondrous 
beauty, courage and unconsciousness. She 
becomes a retainer, and in her own mind, 
friend of a family of wealthy people who have 
built an expensive cottage on her shores. The 
story is pleasant summer reading and the 
complicated plot is steered with much in- 
genuity between the Scylla of improbability 
and the Charybdis of obscurity. If anything, 
Sandpeep is too innocent of the ways of the 
world for a New England girl in the age of 
newspapers. 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (member af 


the Institute), by Anatole France. pp 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


This charming story found a sympathetic 
translator in Lafeadio Hearn, whose com- 
mand of the resources of English no reader 
would be disposed to question. He shows his 
sense of the delicate humor and irony in 
M. France’s work, not only by skillful trans- 
lation, but also by occasional refusals to spoil 
a word or a phrase by transferring it into a 
necessarily roundabout or clumsy English 
equivalent, which sometimes leave the reader 
guessing. Modern French fiction has so 
much to offer which is neither edifying to 
read nor pleasant to remember that it is a sat- 
isfaction to have one of its best stories thus 
naturalized among us. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Subconscious, by se Jastrow. pp. 

549. Hougnton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 
Work in a fascinating department of descrip- 
tive psychology, in entering which the author 
has armed himself against the temptations 
of imagination and enthusiasm and made a 
strictly scientific, but not, therefore, less sug- 
gestive book. He begins with the normal 
subconsciousness, such familiar matters, for 
example, as absent-mindedness. A longer 
division takes up the abnormal cases, which 
are numerous in the field of double personal- 
ity and lapses of self-consciousness. This is 
followed by a third part dealing with theory. 
Professor Jastrow has an involved style and 
does not always make his meaning easily clear, 
but he has done important work in a little- 
tilled and difficult field. 

Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, 

Korea and Japan, by ee Count Vay de 

Vaya and Luskod. pp. 399. P. Dutton & 

Co. $4.00 net. 


The author is a young Hungarian of high 
rank, who has taken priest’s orders in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and has traveled ex- 
tensively to study its work. His rank and 
purpose gave him introduction to royal per- 
sonages and courts of the countries named in 
the titles of this volume. He wrote as an 
observant traveler, with a journalist’s sense 
for matters of interest to average readers. 
The personal element is unobtrusive, yet 
prominent and adds much to the appetizing 
flavor of the letters, several of which have 
been published in British and continental mag- 
azines. They were written four years ago, 
when the journey they describe was taken. 
They represent conditions in such marked 
contrast to those of the present that a perusal 
of the book, gives a startling impression of 
the swift progress of events in all these ori- 
ental countries. 


Other Books Received 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. pp. 
450. Intermediate School Edition. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 60 cents. 

EssAYs IN THE MAKING, by Eustace Miles. 
161. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTOLOGY, by C. L. Young. 
pp. 270. Chas. H. Woodman, Boston. 50 cents. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PINES, by John Hamilton 
Howard. pp. 249. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS, by Ella M. 
Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. 5 vols. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

A. MODERN ALCHEMIST AND OTHER POEMS, by 
Lee Wilson Dodd. pp. 135. Richard G. Badger. 

THE MAKING OF THE WOBLD, by Dr. M. Wilhelm 
Meyer, translated by Ernest Untermann. pp. 
149. Chas. H. Kerr, Chicago. 50 cents. 


pp. 421. Little, 


pp. 
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Chinese Students in Conference 
at Amherst 


BY H. A. B. 


A pack of jolly college boys, fond of sports 
and of bonfires, cheering and yelling just like 
American collegians, playing horse with one 
another as occasion offered, social, vivacious, 
human—that was one aspect of the assemblage 
at Amherst last week of Chinese young men 
now studying in American institutions. The 
townspeople who entertained them or who 
saw them on the streets and the campus, and 
who have had considerable experience with 
the genus collegian, must speedily have real- 
ized that a college boy is a college boy the 
world over no matter what the color of his 
skin or the shape of his eyes. And yet I 
fancy this special group rcpresenting the 
finest twentieth century flowering of the 
Flowery Kingdom owes to Americans the abil- 
ity to express in unison their inward jubi- 
lation, for I doubt whether any such yells 
as rent the air at Amherst frequently last 
week were ever heard on the hills of T’ang or 
in the streets of Peking before America began 
to influence Chinese customs, manners and 
dress. 

But this sportive side was by no means the 
dominant one at the Amherst conference. If 
you had seen the students at their serious 
meetings, transacting deliberately and wisely 
important business, drinking in the wise words 
of counsel, incitement and warning spoken by 
their beloved and revered countryman, Sir 
Chentung Liang, the Minister to this country, 
and by Dr. Charles D. Tenney, to whom their 
government intrusts the oversight of the edu- 
cation in America of a number of students, 
you would have said: ‘‘ These are not boys, 
but men. They are already awake or fast 
awakening to the meaning of life, they hear 
the call of duty, they will soon be gladly doing 
their part in the work in their own land which 
awaits earnest, high-minded Chinese youth.” 

This conference will help mightily in that 
direction. It originated last year in the desire 
on the part of a few leaders to get together at 
some centra) point men from different colleges 
and technical schools in the East, to form an 
alliance. Ambherst was selected largely be- 
cause the Chinese Minister has his summer 
home there and while he has no official relation 
to the movement, his stalwart form and open, 
smiling face were seen frequently at the meet- 
ings. 

This year the attendance was over a hundred. 
It was more than double that of last summerand 
the conference was correspondingly stronger 
and more significant. The men came from in- 
stitutions as far west as Ohio. Most of them 
were strangers to one another, before they met 
at Amherst, and one great benefit of the con- 
ference was its fusing influence on students 
who come from widely separated provinces in 
China and who speak different dialects. Half 
a dozen young women were members of the 
conference. They were not so much Amer- 
icanized in point of costume as were the young 
men, most of whom have sacrificed their 
queues and affect the style of dressing of the 
American college boy. The language used at 
the conference was, to a great extent, English. 

The Chinese Minister spoke in a direct, 
fatherly way, emphasizing the fact that the 
future of China depended upon its youth in 
process of education. Dr. Tenney asked the 
students to keep their eyes open for that 
which is best in American life and not judge 
the nation by its defects. ‘* If China had sent 
you out to study the modern warship you 
would not go home and tell your people about 
the barnacles you found on the side of the 
vessel.’’ 

Almost without exception, the students plan 
to return to China, many as engineers and 
electricians, or to engage in other work look- 
ing toward the material development of their 
country. A few—among them some of the 


choicest—will teach in government ingtitn- 
Sala 
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tions. Probably not one in ten assembled at 
Amherst was a professing Christian; but that 
they have imbibed many Christian ideas the 
discussions showed. To serve China seems to 
be the general ambition. They talk about 
their ‘‘dear native land’’ as tenderly as the 
expatriated American would refer to his own 
country. If one reason for recalling the stu- 
dents who came here twenty-five years ago 
was the fear they would become too much 
Americanized and consequently denationalized 
that suspicion cannot be cherished with regard 
to this new group of students who will be 
more strongly attached to one another and to 
China because of the summer gatherings on 
the lovely Amherst hilltop. 





Rockport’s Welcome to United 
States Marines 


BY REV. ISRAEL AINSWORTH 


Cape Ann, about which poets have sung and 
novelists have dreamed, has been for several 
weeks this summer a center of attraction. At 
the extreme end of the cape is the V-shaped 
bay, called Sandy Bay, both angles of which 
are formed by steep, rocky shores. Here in 
November, 1885, the Government began to 
build a breakwater which is to inclose a har- 
bor of 1,664 acres at an estimated cost of 
$6,905,000 towards which Congress has already 
appropriated $1,650,000. This breakwater is 
made necessary by the fact that until it is 
finished there is not a safe harbor, easy of 
access in heavy weather, between Boston and 
Portland. Naval officers who have entered 
this bay have learned that the depth of water 
in Rockport Roads serves for anchoring the 
heaviest vessels, and have ¢xpressed the opin- 
ion that on the completion of the breakwater 
Rockport will become a naval station. 

Into this bay came the first division of the 
North Atlantic fleet, July 16. The welcome to 
this, one of the most beautiful seaboard towns 
in our country, was given by the ringing of the 
church bells, the roar of cannon and the 
cheers of the townspeople, who had turned out 
en masse. This welcome was reciprocated by 
Rear Admiral Evans, who ordered a salute to 
be fired from his flagship, the Maine. The 
town clerk, who is also clerk of our First 
Church and an old naval veteran of the Civil 
War, was sent by our town fathers to extend 
the freedom of the town to Admiral Evans 
and the fleet under his command. 

The first division was re-enforced Wednes- 
day by the second, Rear Admiral Davis in 
command. Whatasplendid sight! What sug- 
gestions of protection and destruction! Some 
five thousand men were aboard these splendid 
ships duplicating the population of the town. 
They are of various nationalities and from all 
parts of the United States. How will they 
demean themselves? This was a question 
asked by not a few. 

But the town had made up its mind to do its 
best for the fleet while here, and put its hall 
at the disposal of the Naval Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. for the use of the men, and 
the Essex County secretary went at once to 
the admiral’s flagship with the information 
that the hall and the association were in readi- 
ness for service. Reading matter, stationery, 
coffee, cigars and cot beds could all be found 
in the Town Hall and were freely used by the 
sailors. Between six and seven hundred men 
slept in the hall, and some three thousand 
visits were made by the men to the association 
quarters during the stay of the fleet and $1,200 
were deposited with the secretary. The pas- 
tors and the citizens in general cheerfully co- 
operated in this work and all the expenses 
apart from the nominal fees charged the men 
were paid by the residents of the tewn. 

The churches not only worked for the good 
of the sailors through the association but the 
pastors went aboard the flagship and extended 
a cordial invitation to their services. Most of 
the battleships were without chaplains, and 
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from these ships a large number of men were: 
detailed to the different churches and after 
morning service were invited to dine in numer- 
ous homes, the only complaint being that there 
were not enough men ashore to fill the places 
at the tables awaiting them. The people of 
the town vied with each other in doing every- 
thing possible for officers and men. A ban- 
quet was tendered Admiral Evans and cfficers 
by business men. A public reception was 
also given him in the Town Hall to which all 
citizens and summer residents were admitted. 
Over two thousand men, women and children 
grasped the hand of ‘‘ Fighting Bob Evans,” 
and this most democratic admiral delighted 
this most democratic people by the genial cor- 
diality of his greetings. He was especially 
attentive to the children. Three barefooted 
boys were greeted with, ‘‘ God bless their little 
hearts.”’ 

Admiral Evans was more than pleased with 
the treatment accorded his sailors—treatment 
such as they, according to their own statements, 
have never received in any other place. A re- 
ception was given them by the young people’s 
societies of the churches; 400 pies, such as 
Cape Ann ladies know how to make, were 
contributed for this occasion. The behavior 
of the men during the whole of their stay here 
was such as to lead a number of college men to 
remark, ‘‘ They behaved far better than the 
same number of college students would have 
behaved given the same liberty.’’ They were 
treated like men and they acted like men. 
Flash light displays, band concerts, and on the 
last night before leaving a grand electrical 
illumination of all the ships in the fleet at- 
tested the admiral’s appreciation of Rockport’s 
treatment of his men. 





Good Chances to Help 


A Sunday school missionary lost in the San 
Francisco fire, along with his personal prop- 
erty, a fairly good library of books relating to 
the Sunday school and to Biblical study. He 
is unable to afford to replace this library from 
his limited salary, as promptly as his wirk 
demands. If any friends care to help him by 
a special contribution, the amount will be re- 
ceived and acknowledged and forwarded to 
him by Secretary Sanders of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

A Sunday school missionary on the frontier, 
who does considerable driving over the prai- 
ries, is in great need of a wagon which shall 
be at once light and strong and equipped as 
a possible sleeping room. The Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society fully 
approves of the proposal to fit up such a 
wagon and heartily indorses its need. Secre- 
tary Sanders will be very glad to give specific 
information regarding the matter to any one 
who would like to contribute toward the cost 
of such a wagon, which will be somewhere be- 
tween $100 and $150. 





In and Around Boston 


Pool Selling at Readville. 

Officials of the Readville racing track last 
week and officials of the New England Breed- 
ers Club ventured on infringements of the law 
of Massachusetts by countenancing betting 
and pool selling, and notwithstanding the gam- 
blers arrested were professionally advised by 
eminent counsel that they were acting within 
the law, the minor courts have adjudged and 
fined the guilty participants, and practices 
have ceased. It is not particularly pleasant 
to read of one who has been the highest prose- 
cuting officer of the commonwealth, viz., its 
attorney general, serving professionally as an 
adviser of such forces in the community. 





A Russian divinity student named Ilyin, ar- 
rested for activity as a revolutionary in the 
province of Saratoff, was rescued last week 
by a crowd of 7,000 peasants who, as they bore 
him on their shoulders, sang The Marseillaise. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


AUSTIN, LEON H., Quincy Point, Mass., to Hollis, 
N. H. 

BRYANT, CHAS. M., White Oaks Ch., Williams- 
town, Mass., accepts call to First Ch., Torring- 
ton, Ct., to begin Oct. 7. 

CLARKE, CHAS. F., Cheney, Wn., to Green Lake. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

ConLEY, ISAIAH B., not HENRY W., called to 
Guildhall, Vt. Accepts. Rev. H. W. Conley is 
now settled, with no present likelihood of change, 
in Monson, Me. 

Davis, J. J., to Aten, Addison and Crofton, Neb. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

DECARLO, PASQUALE R., Italian Ch., Hartford, 
Ct., to establish an Italian mission in Detroit, 
Mich. Accepts. 

GORTON, DEMPSTER D., Bridgewater, 
Southboro, Mass. Accepts. 

GULICK, THEO. W., Orinoco, Minn., to Clarissa. 
Accepts. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, JAS K , to serve church at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn., in connection with the treasurer- 
ship of Pleasant Hill Academy. Accepts. 

HILL, FRED’K B., formerly asst. pastor, Central Ch., 
Providence, R. I., to become instructor of Bib- 
lical literature, Carleton Coll., Northfield, Minn. 
Accepts, to begin in 1907. 

PgARCE, H. A., Union Sem., accepts call to Savan- 
nah, N. Y. 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., Weston, Ct., accepts call to 
Churehville, N. Y. 

SMITH, Jas. E., Fifth Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
to First Ch., Everett, Wn. Accepts. 

SMITH, JONA. G., Tomah, Wis., to Union Cong. 
Ch., Queen Anne Hill, Seattle, Wn. 

STEVENS, FRANK V., Whitewater, Wis., to Yank- 
ton, S. D. 

VILLIERS, J. CHAS., Old Lyme, Ct., accepts call to 
First Ch., Kingston, Ont. ‘ 


Ct., to 


Ordinations and Installations 
GARRISON, S. C., o. Leavenworth, Wn., Aug. 7. 
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Resignations 
DE CARLO, PASQUALE R., Italian Ch., Hartford, 
Ct 


MITCHELL, FRANK, Wakonda, 8. D., after six 
years of service. . 

PARTRIDGE, HORACE E., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
after six years’ service. 

SAER, JOHN B., Bridgton, Me., and sailed Aug. 26 
for a year’s stay abroad. 

SHELLAND, J. C., Morris, Minn. 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., Weston, Ct., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

SMITH, ALEX. D., University Ave. Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

THOMAS, THOs. P., Madison, O., after seven years’ 
service. Has removed to Oberlin. 

VALLENTYNE, JAs. W., Marshall, Minn. 

VILLIERS, J. CHAs., Old Lyme, Ct., after eight 
years’ service. 


Personals 


BIGELOW, E. ViIcToR, Eliot Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
preached during a month of his vacation in his 
old home church—Plymouth, Seattle, Wn. Dr. 
van Horn, the present pastor, meantime returned 
East to escort his family to their Western home. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., on closing his work at Center 
Ch., Haverhill, Mass., was presented with Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary in five volumes and Smith’s 
Dictionaries of Christian Antiquities and Biog- 
raphy in six volumes. Mrs Clark received a 
silver tea service, and other members of the 
family were remembered. 

Day, WM. HORACE, First Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is about to visit Honolulu, China and Japan. 
Rev. W. F. Day, pastor emeritus, will lead the 
church during his son’s absence. 


Churches Organized 
MT. VERNON, N. Y., PLYMOUTH CH., org. — June, 
Rev. Wm. B. Allis, pastor. 
Material Gain 


CLIFFORD, PA., recently secured a memorial tab- 
let in honor of Rev. Dauiel Daniels, pastor of the 
church for forty-three years. 
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EpPinG, N. H.—Chureh building repainted, organ 
cleaned and tuned, closet built for communion 
set and appurtenances, parsonage repainted and 
interior renewed. 

FAIRFIELD, NEB —Church building painted and 
papered and equipped with new furnace. 

ForRT WAYNE, IND., PLYMOUTH CH., has, been 
given, by one of its members, a square brass rail 
and choir rack, costing, with electric lamps, $500. 

HARTFORD, CT., DANISH CH.—Plans have been 
accepted and an architect engaged for the con- 
struction of a church building. 

KINGSTON, N. H.—Church interior repainted and 
arrangement of pews, platform, pulpit, etc., im- 
proved. 

RIVERTON, NEB.—Church and parsonage repainted 
within and without. 

SouTH GLASTONBURY, CT., has awarded the con- 
tract for the extensive addition to its chapel 
building. 


Anniversaries 


MITCHELL, 8S. D., Rev. A. C. Bowditch, pastor, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary Aug. 12, 14. 

SUN PRAIRIE, WIs.—60th anniversary of its or- 
ganization celebrated Aug. 19. 


Gifts 
BENNINGTON CENTER, VT.—Check for $2,000 
from former member of congregation, to be 


added to the endowment fund now being raised 
for the old First Ch. 





A trenchant writer in the current Nation 
emphasizes the crying need of an adequate 
translation of the Old Testament from the 
literary and humanistic standpoint. His ex- 
perience as a teacher makes him long for the 
boon of this piese of literature to take the 
place of the “‘ hypothetical dissections and re- 
constructions, wild oats theologies, and star- 
myth histories’’—which now pass under the 
title of ‘‘ study of the Old Testament as litera- 
ture.”’ 





















for fifty-six years. 


shown. 


solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. 


There is 


No Good Reason 
Against Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. 


The Mutual Life 
nsurance Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as any company. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York 


Wherever failure to live means financial loss, there is 
call for Insurance. Is your life of financial value to another—your family, partners or 
business? If so, Life Insurance deserves your attention, and deserves it now. Your fore- 
thought will be better than their afterthought. 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. There is no desirable kind that cannot be obtained from 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. This is the oldest active Life Insurance 
Company in America, and the largest and staunchest in the world. 
has no stockholders. Its assets belong to its policy-holders. It has paid them dividends continuously 
Taking its history through, 


@ When it comes to the best kind of Life 


It is a Mutual Company. It 


It should have done better, as has recently been 
Under the present management all policy-holders may expect unusually favorable results. 
This is made reasonable by the facts that it isa strictly Mutual Company, operated under New York 
laws, which are now the best in the world; that its great volume of business means smaller share of 
expense on each policy, and that the new methods and economies, which are now a part of its con- 
stitution, will save immense sums which must go to the policy-holders, as the only proper place. 
@ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who became famous by conducting the investigation of the 
Legislative Committee, and who speaks with authority, has recently said: ‘‘We have had 
great companies exposed to close and unsparing analysis, only to find that their 
I would rather take insurance in 2 New York 
company compelled to transact business under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and I believe that will be the sentiment of the 
people of these United States.” 
@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
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The Pumpkin Party 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES 


The pumpkin party was given in the early 
fall, and squashes, by courtesy called pump- 
kins, were used as freely as their humbler 
brethren. The admission fee for each person 
was a pumpkin or squash of any kind, size or 
color. Visitors who came unprovided were 
allowed to contribute a nickel instead, to add 
to the library fund. 

As the pumpkins accumulated, they were 
piled upon a platform carpeted with green, 
before a background screened with green, so 
that when arranged artistically in pyramids 
and rows, the mixture of various shades of 
green and yellow was really beautiful. 

The housewives who assisted au the refresh- 
ment tables had one table set aside for prepa- 
rations of pumpkin. Pampkin pies were as 
the sands of the sea in number; there were 
pumpkin tarts and turnovers, pumpkin bread 
and biscuit; something that looked and tasted 
like a Turkish sweetmeat with flavors of rose- 
water or ginger was admitted to have been 
originally blocks of raw pumpkin; there were 
pumpkin custards, pleasing to the eye and 
satisfying to the appetite; and there were 
dishes, served hot, of pumpkin or squash as 
a vegetable, mashed, buttered, salted and 
peppered, and also strips of baked pumpkin 
to be buttered and eaten hot with crisped 
crackers. 

Shapely pumpkin shells scooped out and 
cut in halves served to hold salads; while 
hollowed out pumpkins made acceptable lan- 
terns, hung outside, and in every otherwise 
dark corner, inside. 

The program for the evening was short and 
simple, and was followed by a social hour. It 
began when half a dozen small boys in jump- 
ers and overalls marched upon the platform 
and standing in line faced the audience. The 
first boy sang, while the piano played very 
softly the air of Little Drops of Water: 

We are little farmers, 
Early in the day, 

Working in the garden 
Like a pleasant play. 


and the rest of the boys took up the refrain, 
Like a pleasant play. 


Then the second boy followed with his 
stanza: 
First we make the soil right, 
Digging with a spade, 
Taking all the lumps out 
Till the bed is made. 


“Till the bed is made,” echoed the boys; 
and the story went on with suitable gestures: 
Then we plant the pumpkin, 

Just the best we know, 


And the golden sunshine 
Helps the seeds to grow. 


Then we watch it closely, 
Lest the meddling weeds 
Take the room that’s needed 
For our pumpkin seeds. 


When we see the rain fall, 
Very well we know 

Every drop of water 
Makes the pumpkins grow. 


When the season’s ended, 
And we take our prize 
Homeward with rejoicing, 
Mother makes the pies. 


The little farmers then retired to the back 
of the platform where they stood while their 
places were taken by six small girls in calico 
gowns and sunbonnets. 

Said the first, ‘‘I went to the garden and 
picked a pumpkin.” 

Said the second, “‘I cut it in pieces and put 
it in a kettle of boiling water.”’ 

The others continued: ‘‘I took it out of the 
kettle and rubbed it through the strainer.’’ 

“*T mixed it with eggs and sugar and cream 
and salt and spice.”’ 

“*I made the piecrust and covered the 
plates.” 

**T filled them and baked them.”’ 


“But who ate the pies?” inquired the 
smallest girl. 

‘““We did! we ate the pies!’’ shouted the 
boysin chorus. Then all the children joined 
hands and danced three times around a large 
pumpkin which was conveniently placed, then 
ran off the platform. 

A curtain being stretched across the plat- 
form for a few minutes was then withdrawn, 
and the chairman announced a tableau, “‘ Peter, 
Peter, pumpkin eater, had a wife and couldn’t 
keep her.’’ 

Peter, one of the little farmers in the preced- 
ing act, held under one arm a pumpkin, and 
looking at his tleeing wife, pointed implor- 
ingly to a wheelbarrow of pumpkins beside 
him. She, with averted face, was at a distance 
and had left a trail of pumpkins behind her. 
The second tableau, ‘‘ He put her in a pump- 
kin shell, and there he kept her very well,” 
showed the little lady seated in a halved pump- 
kin which occupied the wheelbarrow, and 
Peter in the shafts with a broad smile, ready 
to act as her charioteer. 

A game was arranged for those who wished 
to enter it called Pumpkin Touch. Six pump- 
kins, each decorated with a colored pennant, 
were placed in a row on a tab!e, and the play- 
ers blindfolded in turn. A light wand was 
handed to the blindfolded player; he was then 
placed in front of the table, turned around 
three times, and made to march forward and 
attempt to touch a pumpkin with the wand, 
meanwhile reciting the following rhyme, and 
if he had not succeeded in touching a pumpkin 
by the time the rhyme was ended, he gave 
way to another player: 

Green and red and black and blue 
Count for six, five, four and two. 


If I touch a pumpkin white, 
Forfeits then will be your right. 


If I touch a pumpkin gold, 

It is mine to have and hold. 

If I fail to push or clutch, 

Then I loose my Pumpkin Touch. 


The rhyme of course told the rules of the 
game. After each trial the relative position 
of the pumpkins was changed in order to con- 
fuse somewhat the blindfolded wielder of the 
wand. 

The game of Pumpkin Products called for 
quick thought. The leader announced that he 
was going to send each of his hearers on a 
journey, and the only return he would ask 
was a specimen of the principal product of 
the place visited; but the product must in 
some way be connected with the pumpkin 
industry. One minute was allowed for an 
answer, and a failure entailed a forfeit. Ethel 
was sent to Pennsylvania; she brought back 
some Goal and explained that it was to bakea 
pumpkin pie. Arthur, being sent to Ken- 
tucky, returned with a horse—paused in con- 
fusion—and a forfeit was imposed. John 
went to Maine, brought back lumber, and 
hastily announced it was to build a bakery. 

The pumpkins and squashes received as 
entrance fees were sold the next day at the 
nearest market, making a modest but welcome 
addition to the society’s funds. 





Personalia 


The young King of Spain is a total abstainer 
from intoxicants. 

By the will of the late D. B. Wesson of 
Springfield, Mass., that city’s hospitals will 
receive $650,000, the only public benefaction 
of an estate estimated at twelve or fifteen 
millions. 

Mrs. Augusta E Stetson, leader of the 
First Church (Christian Science), New York 
City, in a letter to Mrs. Eddy, printed in the 
Christian Science Sentinel (Aug. 18), states 
that she ‘‘recently destroyed a cancer in the 
mouth and throat in one treatment.” 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker in the Boston 
Transcript, calls attention to the fact that 
modern scientific, co-ordinated charity ad- 
ministration, finds its roots and first formal 
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statement of principles, not in the experiment 
at Elberfel?, Germany, in 1853, but iu the plan 
devised by Casper von Vogt and other citizens 
of Hamburg, following an epidemic in 1878. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., 
is preaching in City Temple, London, during 
August, while Rey. R. J. Campbell takes his 
vacation. Dr. Thomas has so often preached 
in the City Temple that he is well known and 
appreciated by the congregation, and notwith- 
standing so many of them were out of town, 
the great auditorium was filled at his first serv- 
ice for the season, Aug. 12. 

Alfred Henry Lewis, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, pays tribute to the Congregational 
layman of eminence in Kansas who has re- 
cently gone to the United States Senate. We 
paid tribute to him in our issue of July 21. 
** Major, Judge,” and now Senator Benson, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis, has ‘‘an honesty that 
fences him about, envelops him like an atmos- 
phere, embellishes him like a jewel.’’ Indeed, 
he, ‘‘is the sort of man whom a man of the 
world would be more apt to ask to be his exe- 
cutor than his partner.’ There is a good deal 
in this last sentence when you think it over. 


We have received from a number of sources, 
affectionate tributes to the son of Dr. Arthur 
Smith of Chicago, Henry D. Smith, whose 
drowning in Lake Geneva while trying to 
rescue a friend, we noted last week. His in- 
structors at Yale Divinity School feel that a 
career of extraordinary usefulness was cut 
short. He possessed unusual organizing and 
executive power, was a brilliant debater and 
scholar and a real spiritual power both in 
Yale Seminary and at Beloit. In the latter 
institution he increased the enrollment of last 
year’s Freshman class forty per cent. At his 
funeral in Beloit, Dean Collie said, ‘‘ It was 
Henry Smith who laid the foundation of the 
greater Beloit.” Ex-Pres. Edward Eaton char- 
acterized him as: ‘* This loyal, knightly son of 
Beloit. His great heart and eager brain were 
tirelessly devoted in the noblest servica.’’ 





A Chicago Salon 


At Hull House Jane Addams maintains 
the salon of democracy. If Kipling had 
known Hull House he would have added 
it to Charing Cross and the Suez Canal in 
his list of places where, if you wait long 
enough, you will meet anybody that you 
are trying to find. Through the Hull 
House drawing-rooms there passes a pro- 
cession of Greek fruit venders, university 
professors, mayors, aldermen, club women, 
factory inspectors, novelists, reporters, 
policemen, Italian washerwomen, social- 
ists looking hungrily for all persons yet 
unconverted, big business men finding 
the solution of the industrial problem in 
small parks, English members of Parlia- 
ment, German scientists, and all other 
sorts and conditions of men from the 
river wards of the city of Chicago and 
from the far corners of the five conti- 
nents. And among them all moves Jane 
Addams, the softened reflection of all the 
emotions that agitate the age, the center 
from which they radiate with their harsher 
colors all lost in the white purity of her 
thought. She is a prophecy for men as 
well as for women.— William Hard, in 
American Magazine. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 
Send your address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers scll it. 
Tue ELectTRO SiLicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
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A Centennial in Vermont . —_ 


“The Church of Christ in Bennington,’’ which was 
the first church organized within the State of Ver- @ 
mont, came into existence Dec. 3, 1762. Its sec- To Insure Jellies and Preserves 
ond meeting house, dedicated Jan. 1, 1806, contin- 
ues to this day. Standing two stories high, square 
and white, on the historic hill, at the corner of the 
old cemetery, where sleep the ploneer settlers, or jar, with a thin coating of Pure Refined Paraffine. Easiest way in 
et esi sc atte tate tees 0 ses the world to keep fruit, and the surest. Simply pour a little melted 
ton, with others of noble name and worthy service to parafhne over the contents of the glass, or, 
the state, amid the quiet and loveliness of the purple if it is a jar, dip top 2 ‘Ited paraffi 
mountains and the green and golden caida 68 " ye 2 melted parafline. 
valley, it is a rare mecca for a pilgrimage. 

The visitor is charmed by the interior of the old PURE 


church, which shares with only two or three other 


churches in New Eogland certain particular features 

of the Christopher Wren architecture. Although REFI 

doubtless a copy of some general model, yet the 

play of individual initiative of a high order is indi- ; 

cated in the detail of the plan. Even the observant 

eye at first might not detect that no lathe turned PARAFFINE 

those graceful pillars, but that the cruder tools, ax : 

and chisel and plane and pen-knife, were used for is odorless, tasteless, acid-proof, and will 

the fashioning of every bit of the work with an sitively exclud uf ihe a! ai ; 

artistic nicety of care that suggests the motive of Pomenvesy canerteines nen € air from fruit 

religious feeling in the workman. jars, or jelly olasses. Useful in num- 
Extensive repairs and a refurnishing some years berless ways—in the laundry, 

ago, in perfect keeping with the high distinction of when ironing, to make wood 

the Colonial original both without and within, have 4 

given an edifice meriting the admiration of strangers 


Your jellies and preserves will keep perfectly if you seal each glass 









































tubs harmless to butter, as a 














as it commands the veneration and love of the # wood filler, a floor wax, etc. 

sons and daughters of the Hill Sold in cakes of about one 
To the Hill they came, these children of the pound weight by all dealer:— 

fathers, with interest«d friends from far and near, full directions with each cake. 





Aug. 19, 20, for the services of rededication of the Write for attractive little 
one-hundred-year-old meeting house. The centen- folder telling about Pure 
nial observance had been deferred from January to Refined Parafiine and 


take place in Old Home Week, which is determined its many uses. 
by Bennington’s great day, Aug 16, the anniver- 
sary of the battle. The historical discourse on Sun- STANDARD OIL 


day morning by Rev. Isaac Jennings, D. D., the pres- COMPANY, 
ent pastor, and son of Rev. Isaac Jennings, whose 
faithful service continued for thirty-four years, was a 
fine example of inclusive and accurate research set 
forth with a literary sense of proportionate values. 
The rendering of psalms and hymns by a large 
chorus choir reaching well around the rear galleries, 


which the congregation faced as in the old days, 
was an inspiriting reminder of this church’s fame 
in singing. 


At the communion in the afternoon the impressive 
feature was the reading of the old covenant of 1763 
The rededication services proper occurred the fol- . — —_ — —— = 
lowing day. The singing of odes sung at the dedi- a : ; f ity ie ; =q] 
cation, the reading of extracts from the dedication 
sermon of Rev. Daniel Marsh, with dedication 
prayer used by him, followed by the roll-call of 
descendants of original proprietors, by pews and of 
members in 1863, finishing with reminiscences and 
social hour, combined to give a rarely interesting 
celebration. GS M. 




















Mayor Dempsey of Cincinnati having been 
criticized for prohibition of Salvation Army 
collections on the streets, has shown his inde- 
pendence as a Roman Catholic layman by 
ordering the police to stop all gambling at 
Roman Catholic fairs and picnics, which so 
many priests and rectors tolerate. 











Meetings and Events to Come KELSEY HEATED— HOUSE LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


B. L. Girsert, Architect, New York. 
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20—Oct. 1 have been sold, principally to home owners who have investigated. The Kelsey warms 
ry a eee Coere™ fresh air by the best method—warms large volumes of air properly, and forces to every 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN room, no matter how big the house may be. If you are thinking about a new heater why 
ee re reas OTE ASRS, es not send for our booklet, which clearly explains why the Kelsey Fresh Air System 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oberlin, O., of Heating is more healthful, efficient and economical than furnace or steam and hot 
brent water systems. Adapted for any size house and for churches and schools. 
Deaths SEND FOR 112-PAGE BOOK OF “ OPINIONS.” 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each| || KELSEY HEATING CO., Makers, 353 W. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ad ditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should de sent with the notice. NEW YORK, OFFICE—156 Fifth Ave. BOSTON—44 Hanover St. PHILA.—2¢4 S. 7th St. 
BARBOUR-—In North Granville, N. ¥., Aug 16, Miss CHICAGO —38 Lake St., and sold by 800 best dealers. 





Mary L. Barbour, for nearly ten years acting pastor 
of the Congregational church at Weston, Vt. She was 
on her vacation and died suddenly of acute indiges- 
tion at the home of her sister. 

SMITH—At Camp Oollie, Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 8, 
Henry Dickinson Smith, son of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
H. Smith of China, drowned while attempting to 
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rescue a companion. at mene 
For Loss of Appetite etbe nouses eee eae ow nd EMBALMERS 
eee 2326 and 2388 Washington St. 
id CID PHOSPHATE Bear the script name of Stewart | pene Dudley Street Terminal. 
HORSFORD’s 4 Hartshorn on label. All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, lesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 
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It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life 
and vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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From the Pacific Northwest 


The Paget Sound Assembly is seeking in- 
corporation to conduct an annual summer 
meeting which shall be a combination of the 
best points of Northfield, Chautauqua and 
Winona, so far as they can be adapted to the 
situation. 

About two hundred acres of land have been 
purchased for $60,000 at a point on the sound 
midway between Tacoma and Seattle. Lots 
will be offered to Christian people throughout 
the Northwest for summer outing places, and 
the success of the business yenture will deter- 
mine the resources to be used in the educa- 
tional and religious lines. 

No one will be permitted any dividends out 
of the proceeds of land sales, all funds secured 
after repaying cost being used for assembly 
purposes. The movement is strictly inter- 
denominational, the manager being Rev. 
W. A. Spalding, a United Presbyterian. This 
movement may become a large factor in the 
future in developing moral and religious 
sentiment. 

Portland has closed the accounts of its expo- 
sition with a small balance to the good. And 
now Seattle is embarked upon a similar enter- 
prise, the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition to 
be held in 1909. The object is to exploit the in- 
dustrial, commercial, mineral and agricultural 
resources of the regions bordering upon the 
Pacific Ocean and especially Alaska. The 
plan has grown until it promises to become a 
larger undertaking than the Portland Fair. 

The most unique feature about this exposi- 
tion will be its location on the State Univer 
sity grounds by the shore of Lake Washington. 
By this plan the 350 acres of the university 
campus will be improved according to the 
plans of the Olmsteads of Boston, with strict 
reference to subsequent university use and 
entirely without cost to the university. All 
public funds spent in exposition buildings 
will be invested with a view to the future 
needs of the university so far as possible. By 
a state law, no liquor can be sold within two 
miles of the university, which fact insures the 
exposition against such objectionable features. 


GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP 
No Medicine so Beneticial to Brain 
and Nerves. 





Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep 
awake and do things in daytime. To take 
“tonics and stimulants ’’ under such circum- 
stances is like setting the house on fire to see 
if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes refreshing 
sleep at night and a wide awake individual 
during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating, 
to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

‘‘For about three years I had been a great 
sufferer from indigestion. After trying sev- 
eral kinds of medicine, the doctor would ask 
me to drop off potatoes, then meat, and so on, 
but in a few days that craving, gnawing feel- 
ing would start up, and I would vomit every- 
thing I ate and drank. 

** When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting 
stopped, and the bloating feeling which was 
so distressing disappeared entirely. 

**My mother was very much bothered with 
diarrhea before commencing the Grape Nuts, 
because her stomach was so weak she could 
not digest her food. Since using Grape-Nuts 
she is well, and says she don’t think she could 
live without it. 

“It is a great brain restorer and nerve 
builder, for I can sleep as sound and undis- 
turbed after a supper of Grape-Nuts as in the 
old days when I could not realize what they 
meant by a “bad stomach.” There is no 
medicine so beneficial to nerves and brain as 
a good night’s sleep, such as you can enjoy 
after eating Grape-Nuts.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 

“ There’s a reason.” 
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The University Congregational Church is 
planning to have a fine new church ready 
for the visitors, having already secured new 
lots. The district has had a rapid growth 
and our church under the lead of Rev. H. C. 
Mason, has made the best growth of any 
church in the state except Westminster of 
Spokane. 

A building has been suggested in connection 
with the exposition, which could be a Con- 
gregational headquarters and contain an ade- 
quate exhibit of the work of our denomination 
throughout the region represented, this build- 
ing to be used after the exposition as a re- 
ligious center and home for any students 
attending the university from Congregational 
families. Such an exhibit could be made as 
interesting as that of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Concern at Portland, and sow much good 
seed for missions. The need is for a Congre- 
gational Carnegie or Converse to set it going. 

** Too cold in summer to swim and too warm 
in winter to skate ’’ is one small boy’s verdict 
upon Puget Sound country. But to an in- 
creasing number of both ministers and lay- 
men, it is becoming a delightful vacation 
resort. Among the number this summer 
have been Rav. Messrs. J. H. Chandler and 
J. G. Smith of Wisconsin, J. E Smith from 
Minneapolis, F. A. Miller of Elgin and E. V. 
Bigelow of Lowell. Mr. H. E. Brown of Yale 
Seminary is supplying two mission fields in 
Seattle, and Rev. C. W. Hawkesworth from 
Maine is en route to assume the pastorate 
of our branch of the federated church at 
Sunnyside. 

Rey. J. T. Nichols and family have left us 
for a few months’ vacation with parents and 
relatives in Massachusetts. We hope to see 
them back again in due time to add further 
laurels to the splendid record at Edgewater 
and Queen Anne. Rev. W. L. Richardson 
reports excellent progress at Monroe and a 
new stone church in process. Rey. A. D. 
Kinzer is building up a good work at Ar- 
lington, another new station to the north. 

An ecclesiastical council convened Aug. 7 at 
Leavenworth consisting of four ministers and 
one layman to ordain Mr. S. C. Garrison, re- 
cently from Pasific Theological Seminary. 
The examination proved satisfactory and or- 
dination followed in the evening, probably the 
first service of the kind ever witnessed in the 
town. The combined mileage of the members 
of the council was about fourteen hundred 
miles. 

New work is being started in Seattle by the 
Extension Society, Rev. C. R. Gale, superin- 
tendent, at Youngstown and East Capitol Hill. 
In Tacoma a new mission is established 
at McKinley Park. The Tacoma group of 
churches report 118; additions for the new 
Year-Book, Spokane 202 and Seattle 414. 

The State Association meets Sept. 18 at 
Walla Walla and is to be followed by a minis- 
terial retreat for a single day for the discussion 
at close range of some topics too personal and 
intimate for a public meeting. Each minister 
attending the association is invited to bring 
for inspection by his brother ministers the 
two most helpful books which he has pur- 
chased during the year. President King’s 
Rational Living and President Hall’s Univer- 
sal Elements will probably go into my grip. 

Rev. C. F. Clarke has recently transferred 
himself from the Cheney pastorate to Green 
Lake and Rev. W. C. Kantner, D. D., from 
Salem to Edgewater. Dr. F. J. Van Horn 
has gone East for his family and will return 
Sept. 1. 

The lowering and widening of Third Avenue 
forces upon Plymouth the old question of stay 
on the street which has become strictly busi- 
ness or sell out and rebuild elsewhere. We 
are all waiting to see what will be Plymouth’s 
judgment as to the best movement for the 
church and the denomination. E. ‘Le 8. 





The spoke in the wheel that creaketh 
most, doth not bear the greatest burden 
in the cart.—Thomas Fuller. 
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5% 


Your savings should yield as large a return as consistent 
with absolute safety. Our business, established over 
13 years, is conducted under supervision of N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. and regularly examined by them. We have 
never paid less than 5% on Savings accounts. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day funds left with us. Your 
money always subject to your control—available when 
necessary. Our clients include prominent merchants, 
manufacturers and _ professional 
men in all parts of the country 
who indorse our methods. 

Assets $1,750,000. 

Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 





Are You Getting 
On Your Money 























Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- ° 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 Garaas 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
» We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. aed St. Rochester, N.Y.| 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 


The THOMAS SYSTEM is the 
3,000 churches 

















simplest and best. 
now use this service. Our “Self- 
Collecting ”’ tray has no ee ual, be- 
rides, it saves ONE-FOURTH of 
what other sy stems cost. Our Filler places the wine in 
150 glasses per jalante. Write for catalogue and our 
liberal offer. Address Thomas Communion Service 
Co., Box 382, Lima, Ohiec. 


AUSTIN ORCANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN AIR CHEST 


SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 


AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet * A,’’ 
AUSTIN ORGAN CoO., 


Fall ana Winter Suits 


$6.00 to $25.00 
MADE TO ORDER 


4c 








HARTFORD CONN. 





Every garment we 
make has a charm of 
style that instantly 
stamps it as a New 
York fashion. Our 
Fashion Book illustrates 
over 100 of the newest 
Fall and Winter Styles. 
We will send it free to- 
gether with a line: of 
samples selected from 
our stock of over 450 
varieties of the new- 
est fabrics. 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 
OR REFUND 
YOUR MONEY 


We will make to 
order for you a suit, 
skirt or coat at prices 
lower than you would 
ordinarily pay for a 
ready-made garment. 

The Style Book illustrates: 
VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . $7.50 to $25.00 
NEW FALL SKIRTS . - $3.50 to $15.00 
FALL and WINTER COATS $6 50 to $25.00 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS $8 75 to $20.00 
We p’epay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the U. §., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of _ United States 


our new Falt ook of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our Copyrighted measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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Congregationalists in the Michi- 
gan Woods 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT FRANKFORT 
BY REV. E. A. KING, SANDUSKY, O. 


Assembly Lodge accommodating 100 guests, 
with a good dining-room attached, individual 
and family tents dotting the forest land here 
and there, and a large tabernacle tent in the 
very thick of the woods, constitute the arti- 
ficial paraphernalia of the summer assembly 
this year. Within a stone’s throw of the 
““lodge”’ is the beautiful crystal lake, remind- 
ing one of the Sea of Galilee in size and color. 

This year, the third at Frankfort, the meet- 
ings and lodgings were all centered on the 
one hundred and twenty-five acre tract, the 
property of the corporation. Though the 
“lodge” was not finished as completely as a 
full-fledged hotel, and though the first part of 
the time the campers were disturbed by heavy 
rain, the fellowship of the visitors and the 
attractiveness of the program made up for 
every lack. After a day or two every one 
became adjasted to the conditions, and as the 
days progressed a royal spirit of brotherhood 
prevailed. 

The assembly is a unique organization. It 
isnotaChautauqua. Itisreallya Bibleschool, 
with lectures and talks on kindred subjects. 
The morning is devoted to two lectures and 
each evening there is a lecture or entertain- 
ment. The afternoons are free for recreation. 
No one is compelled to attend a lecture or an 
entertainment, but most of the meetings are 
well attended because the talent is usually 
good. 

The country in and around the grounds is 
beautiful, with virgin forests, high hills and 
bluffs on both Crystal and Lake Michigan. 
There are many fine trails suitable for long 
and interesting walks. There is good fish- 
ing, boating and an excellent bathing beach. 
This year, as last, there was a class in gym- 
nastics each morning. A croquet set was con- 
stantly in use near the “‘lodge.”’ It has been 
a physical treat and a source of spiritual up- 
lift to walk out into the forest or to recline on 
the bluffs several hundred feet above the level 








DUBLOUS 
About What Her Husband 
Would Say. 


A Michigan woman tried Postum Food Cof- 
fee because ordinary coffee disagreed with her 
and her husband. She writes: 

“*My husband was sick for three years with 
catarrh of the bladder and palpitation of the 
heart caused by coffee. Was unable to work 
at all and in bed part of the time. 

**T had stomach trouble, was weak and fret- 
ful so I could not attend to my housework— 
both of us using coffee all the time and not 
realizing it was harmful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said she 
believed coffee was the cause of our trouble 
and advised Postum. I took it home rather 
dubious about what my husband would 
say—he was fond of coffee. 

“ But I took coffee right off the table and we 
haven’t used a cup of it since. You should 
have seen the change in us and now my hus- 
band never complains of heart palpitation any 
more. My stomach trouble went away in two 
weeks after I began Postum. My children 
love it and it does them good, which can’t be 
said of coffee. 

‘“*A lady visited us who was always half 
sick. I told her1’d make hera cup of Postum. 
She said it was tasteless stuff, but she 
watched me make it, boiling it thoroughly for 
15 minutes, and when done she said it was 
splendid. Long boiling brings out the flavor 
and food quality.’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. ‘* There’s a reason.” 





of the lake, gazing out upon the expanse of 
blue, or watching the surf after a long hard 
blow. 

The program has been full and profitable. 
The Bible studies centered around Prof. R. R. 
Lloyd of Evanston, Ill., and Pres. H. C. King 
of Oberlin. The former took for his theme 
The Problem of the Cross in the Letters of 
Paul while Dr. King’s subject was the Teach- 
ing of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. Both of 
these men have given splendid service, and 
the value of contact with such men can never 
be estimated. In addition to these there have 
been illustrated lectures and concerts. Mrs. 
Benn of Saginaw, Mich., has had charge of 
the music, and has accomplished remarkable 
results. 

Dr. Soares of the Chicago University made 
the Old Testament literature live again and 
set before all who heard him a high ideal of 
the mastery of such material on the part of 
the preacher. His treatment of Job, Elijah, 
The Song of Songs, and the Oration of Isaiah 
on Sennacherib was superb. Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, Stockyards, Chicago, charmed her many 
admirers as she told the story of the new parks 
and playgrounds in Chicago. She also gave 
considerable inside information about the 
packing house industry, and shed light on 
Upton Sinclair’s Jungle. 

This year the theme of Social Salvation was 
considered at length. The Church as a Pay- 
ing Investment, and the Everyday Church are 
titles of two lectures emphasizing the im- 
portanee and value of institutional work. 
Considerable time was also given to the 
practical side of the child saving movement. 
Miss Montgomery of Oberlin spoke on the 
Kindergarten, Dr. Hart on The Child Saving 
Movement and there was a lecture on The 
Piace of the Young People in the Church. 

The Sunday services were especially in- 
teresting. People from the city and the 
country drove in from miles around and 
filled the auditorium. Many people walked 
from three to six miles to be present. Much 
interest was manifested in the ‘‘boy prob- 
lem,” and two interesting conferences were 
held, at which time many of the brethren 
present told of their work with boys. 

The assembly this year shows plainly that 
it sympathiz9s with the newer views and more 
modern ideas of Biblical essentials. How- 
ever, men advocating more conservative views 
were heard and given a hearty welcome. 
The spirit of the Biblical teaching was fine. 
Emphasis was placed upon Christian living 
rather than upon doctrine. The meetings 
were calculated to strengthen one’s hold 
upon the great Christian essentials, leading 
him to realize that his faith should be ex- 
pressed in deeds, and his doctrines exempli- 
fied in loyal, happy allegiancs to the common 
duties. Without disparaging any one else, it 
is only expressing the conviction of all to say 
that President King still proves to be the most 
powerful spiritual magnet of the assembly. 

After three weeks of fellowship, study and 
recreation the men and women are returning 
home rested and fall of inspiration. The as- 
sembly is now an assured success, and those 
who have worked to make it so, deserve a 
hearty vote of thanks and commendation. 





The meeting at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
Aug. 9-13, of fifty members of the executive 
committee of the International Sunday School 
Association initiated three new departments 
—temperance, missionary and intermediate, 
and took steps toward the appointment of 
seven new secretaries, three of whom will be 
Negroes, working in Southern States. One 
will have charge of the interests of an ad- 
vanced Bible class department, and there will 
also be a white field worker in the Southern 
States. Under the vigorous lead of Chairman 
W. N. Hartshorn, the committee is constantly 
extending the scope of its work. 
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No matter how good your 
lamp, a Macsetu chimney 
makes it better. 

They are made to fit, and 
do not break from heat. 

My lamp-chimneys offer 
the only practical remedy for 
all lamp-ills—good glass prop- 
That’s why they 
make good lamps better. 


erly made. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Capital Begets 
Independence 


All cannot be capitalists, but all 
can enjoy the independence which 
even a small bank account affords. 

It gives freedom from worry of 
what ‘tomorrow ”’ may bring forth 
in unforeseen calamities. 

It is easy to open an account with 
the Slater Trust Company. 

You can begin with five dollars. 

We pay 4% compounded semi- 
annually, and your savings are ab- 
solutely safeguarded by a capital 
and surplus «f $1,250,000. 

Established 1855. Total deposits 
$6, 250,000. 

Send today for Booklet explaining 
how to bank by mail, and investi- 
gate. 


Slater Trust Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 




















@® Pullman 


Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


Beginning June 22, Pullman Sleeping Car 
line will be operated between Boston and 
Clayton, leaving Boston Fridays onlv, 6 02 

. m., Worcester 7.10; Springfield 8.33; due 
Bia ton 7.15 next morning. Dining car Boston 
to Springfield. 


Returning, leave Clavton Sundays only. 9.00 
p. m., due Boston 10 30 next morning. Dining 
car, Spring field to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of Thousand Island re- 
sorts, call on or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. 
Agt., 404 Main St., Springfield; J. E. Sweeney, 
385 Main St., Worcester; R. M. Harris, 366 
Washington St., Boston. 


A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 




















IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WHICH 





Runs the Age-measure of 
Your Life; up or down? 
Are you climbing to middle- 
life or slipping down life’s 
slope toward old age? In 
either case you are growing 
older each day. Every day 
provision for your family be- 
comes more necessary, be- 
cause every day reduces the 
unknown quantity of oppor- 
tunity by twenty-four hours. 
















‘‘Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” It is also 
the thief of money, justice 
and family happiness when 
it leads a man to put off in- 
suring his life until it is too 
late. 

Make the future safe for 
yourself and your family by 
a Life Insurance policy in 


THE 
RUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 
neorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, - PRESIDENT. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




















Write for Rates at YourAge. Dept. 59. 
Wants 

For Sale. A two-manual and pedal Jardine Pi 

Orga’, now in use in a church, for 8200. — 


Joseph Seal, 59 Morris Avenue, Pawtucket, 


Winthrop Beach, Mass. Two corner rooms, un- 





excelled table, quiet family, house near water. Septem- 
ber best month at the shore. Address * The Hawthorne.” 

We are Brain Rrokers. We have hundreds of posi- 
tions paying $1,000-85,000 now open for competent 


men; write for booklet. 
New York 


Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited Rarties of ladies igh —— hn. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, 


A Middle-Aged Lady would receive into her 
pleasant home in Cambridge, Mass., a gentleman at 
#10 a week: board and room. References given and 
required. She is accustomed to children and would 
take the care of a boy. Address Cambridge, 35, care 
The Conarevationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation; one of the finest, healthiest locations in 
the state; open fireplaces; 125 feet )iazza commanding 
a view twenty miles distant; long distance telephone; 
R F. D.; terms 86 to 87. Guests desired for September. 
Address'S. L. Marden, New boston, N. H. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of , located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground. with southwestern — 
Address 8. L. Eaton, .» Newton Highlands, 
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A Brief from Ohio 


A quiet, debt-raising movement has just been 
happily concluded in Sandusky, O., Rev. E A. 
King, pastor. For ten years the church has been 
paying interest and principal as best it could on 
a $14,000 debt on its building. This spring a 
movement was started to wipe out the remaining 
interest bearing debt; $5.700 were actually se- 
cured on the field, and a non interest bearing loan 
of $2,500 from the Building Society saved the day. 

The edifice is open seven days a week. A gym- 
nasium and baths are maintained and a high grade 
lyceum course conducted. The church is more en- 
couraged and in better condition than at any time 
since its organization in 1819. At its last com- 
munion the senior deacon, aged ninety-eight years, 
officiated. During the past three years seventy 
new members have united with the church. The 
church is in a strategic position and well known 
throughout the state. Plans are being laid for a 
vigorous work for the coming season. The pastor 
is president, for the second term, of the Ohio Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. A. 





Gifts to California 


In addition to generous gifts as soon as the dis- 
tress caused by the earthquake was known, Massa- 
chusetts churehes which had had personal ac- 
quaintance with Rev. A. B. Patten of Santa Rosa, 
Cal., have been interesting themselves in relieving 
the distress and enabling that church to continue 
its work. Churches in Amherst, Holyoke, Spring- 
field and other places sent gifts of generous propor- 
tions. The church in Ware contributed $50. 

Mr. Patten’s church was erected at Santa Rosa, 
Cal., sixteen years ago and has at present 143 mem- 
bers. Over half of the people of this church are 
absolutely ruined financially, and the other half are 
crippled for years. The damage to the church de- 
mands the outlay of at least $500 at once. With 
all eyes turned towards San Francisco the church 
at Santa Rosa is in some danger of being overlooked 
even although faithful friends have rallied to its 
support; but the citizens are determined that Santa 
Rosa shall rise again, and that their church shall 
not perish. G. R. W. 


From Walla Walla to Toledo 


Rev. George R. Wallace, D. D., after a pastorate 
of nearly seven years at the Westminster Congre- 
gational Church, Spokane, Wn., has accepted a call 
to the First Congregational Church, Toledo, O. Dur- 
ing his labors a magnificent pipe organ has been 
purchased, and the heavy debt resting upon the 
church largely reduced. On the spiritual side, the 
congregations have been steadily large both morn- 
ing and evening; an efficient men’s club has been 
organized; another club for young men and women 
has proved valuable in setting young people to work 
and in welcoming the strangers. Over 400 have 
been received into the church. 

Dr. Wallace has exerted a wide influence for good 
beyond his own church, being a director of several 
eleemosynary institutions, president of the Spokane 
Ministerial Union, an advisory trustee of Whitman 
College and president of the Washington Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. He will be missed, 
not only as an able preacher, a supporter of Con- 
gregational missions, but also for the faithful and 
tender ministry to the many unbefriended strangers 
and the sick in the Spokane hospitals. He leavesa 
strong, flourishing church, carrying with him their 
Godspeed and affection into his new field. A. R. 








The oldest officer in the British army died 
last month. He was in active service of his 
country eleven years and lived retired on half- 
pay seventy-seven years, dying at 104. Such 
is the value of a pension at its best. 








FOR WOMEN, 
Especially Mothers, Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Pills 
Are Priceless. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the great 
value of Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills in anti- 
septic cleansing, thus affording pure, sweet and 
economical local and eonstitutional treatment for 
inflammations, itchings, irritations, relaxations, dis- 
placements and pains, as well as such sympathetic 
affections as anemia, chlorosis, hysteria, nervous- 
ness and debility. Millions of women daily use 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, for preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin. 
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D0 YOUR MEALS FIT? 


Do You Feel Snug and Comfortable 
Around Your Waist Line After 
a Hearty Meal? 


Did your last meal taste deliciously good to 
you, and did you eat all you wanted? Could 
you have patted your rotundity in glee and 
felt proud of your appetite and of your good 
strong stomach? Do you feel rosy now be- 
cause your last meal gave you no inconven- 
ience whatever? If not, you have dyspepsia 
in some form, and probably never realized it. 

If you have the least trouble in your stom- 
ach after eating, no matter how little or how 
much you eat, there is trouble brewing and 
you must correct it at once. 

Most all stomach troubles come from poor, 
weak, scanty gastric juice, that precious liquid 
which ought to turn your food into rich, red 
blood. 

If you have nausea, your gastric juice is 
weak. If you have sour risings or belchings, 
your food is fermenting; your gastric juice is 
weak. If you have loss of appetite, your gas- 
tric juice is weak. If you have a bloaty feel- 
ing of aversion to food, your gastric juice is 
weak. 

You need something in your stomach to 
supply the gastric juice which is scanty, and 
to give power to the weak gastric juice. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do this very thing. 

Now think—one grain of one of the ingredi- 
ents of these wonderful little tablets digests 
3,000 grains of food. They are several times 
more powerful than the gastric juice in a good, 
strong, powerful stomach. They actually di- 
gest your food for you. Besides, they in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice, just what you 
need to get all the good possible out of every- 
thing you eat. You will never have that 
“lump of lead” in your stomach nor any 
other stomach trouble after taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Then everything you eat 
will be digested, it will give you strength, vim, 
energy and a rosy disposition. You’ll feel 
good all around your waist line after every 
meal and it will make you feel good all over. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will make you 
feel happy after eating a good, hearty meal. 
Take one or two after eating. You’ll feel fine 
—then your meals will fit, no matter what or 
when you eat. 

We want to send you a sample package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets free of charge, so 
you can test them yourself and be convinced. 
After you have tried the sample, you will be 
so satisfied that you will go to the nearest 
drug store and get a 50 cent box. 

Send us your name and address today and 
we will at once send you by mail a sample 
package, free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
52 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 





BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











Chime rant BB E, L L an 


Peal McSuane Be. Founvay Co., Barton, Mo 





VERY LOW COLONIST RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 
vIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Daily, until Oct. 31, 
the Nickel Plate Road will sell special one-way 
colonist tickets at greatly reduced rates to all 
points in California, Washington and Oregon. 
Good on all trains and in tourist sleepers. For 
rates from New England and full information 
write L P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





a Sad 
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The Maiden Aunt in Municipal ~ 
Affairs LA 


Even a city ‘‘boss” respects the feminine “> aes aera por ak 
influence in politics, if it is applied in sensible tad. x 
ways. Inthe American Magazine for Septem- ! 
ber is a bright characterization by William 
Hard of some of the women who have invaded | 
Chicago’s municipal life, greatly to its advan. 
tage. *- 

‘“‘There’s Mary McDowell,’”’ said a y 
prominent politician the otherday. ‘‘ And A é 
there’s Margaret Haley and Julia Lathrop A Gea ERE ‘ae : 
and Cornelia DeBey and Jane Addams j bai 
Did you ever have a maiden aunt? Well ie oe 
Chicago has five of them. Its lucky for 
us they never got married and had children GF [a 
of their own. We’d have been cut out. —" + _— 
But now we’re in it right. They have to 






















































look aftersomebody. ‘That’s their nature. p 
And 20 they look after the whole city of eames maces — 
Chicago. lf Chicago has a sore throat : 
there’s one of them running for a flannel - 
bandage and if we work too long at night —— 5 
there’s always another of them coming a 
around the corner with a child-labor law i ’ 
<n a sc! pes didn’t — after us, x = ze 
who would? ell you, you ought to write Th M k f (] t 4 t t 
them up some day. There’s not another $ e ar 0 ose alll a 10n siaese 

city in the country that’s got five maiden health ail that aid 1 means t ye rst Ce what vaccination me ans to the public 4 ¥ 
aunts, healthy and active, worrying about | Mag —The'svcio is more than the best Closet wt io wenmentae enum of the home: 
it all the time. ” wort eafequara of health. hel ae perpetuai ne 

y i ce e ore ary ciose hes ; oh Sa double Cies i z ctio?r Stead oO had 4 
Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop are siege Soden tne Ge tentieaey cod doumniiaaiel eiamsandl Gate pareaaianes wrthn eter , 





close friends. They live together at Hull 
House. They both come from the prairies 
of Illinois. Margaret Haley, Cornelia 


from below, and at the same time, thoroughly washed by « copious flush of water from 
above, The outlet of the Sy-cLo closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gus im possible. 








Being of a single piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-CLo is without crack, seam or 


















DeBey and Mary McDowell come from crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 
different sources. They can be called The Sy-cio closet has no surface to chip eff or crack, 1s not affected by acid, water, 
| Irish, Dutch and Scotch respectively, or i eee ire, Will outlast the building in which it is installed, 
| while Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop PRE harden the Possonas bentnd Commanan pry ho is made under the direction and 
cannot be specifically assigned to any best materials, and with the aid of the best engineering 
nationality. Yet there is one strong link Guan 
binding all five of these women. That Packie’ on“ Feoddsliold Health sent tree tf won 
link is democracy. It is not accidental mention the name of your plumber. : 
that in the most democratic city in the Lavatories of every size and design made of the 






same material as the SY-CLO Closets, 





United States there should be five such 
powerfulwomep. Anditisnotaccidental 
j that all five of them should be funda. 
mentally democratic in their own person- 
alities. 

Miss Haley is so far democratic as to be 
herself a delegate to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. It was a famous step that 
she took when, with the Teachers’ Feder- 






POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 











j ation, she er admission to that 
' body. It indicated a unity between the 
| fight of the teachers for a larger voice in SEPTEMBER IN 





the management of the school system and 


the tight of working men and working THE ADIRONDACKS 








| women in general for a larger voice in the 

j management of the whole industrial sys- 

: tem. No finer place can be found than the Adirondacks in September. 

| With Miss Haley in her ambitions for The air is cool and bracing, the scenery beautiful and the sense of perfect 
j the teachers stands Cornelia DeBey. Miss rest that comes with the night is delightful. 

i DeBey is a doctor. She has a large and This wonderful region is reached from all directions by the 


profitable practice. And she is deeply in 
terested in her profession. But after all 
she uses it mainly as a means of support. 
The main current of her life is the school 
system. Whenever she has time for it, 
she goes off on aneducationalspree. Her 
most agreeable duties are those which fall 
to her as a member of the Board of Edu. 
cation. 

Dr. DeBey’s- great aim is to make edu 
cation so democratic that it will forswear 
its leisure class affectations and will fit 
every boy thor: ughly and directly for his 
duties as &@ wage-earner and as a voter. 
Miss McDowell could never have organ- 
ized her girls’ union if she had not been 
democratic tothe core of herheart. Miss Sa === ——————————s 


Haley, with her tax-fights, her referendum juutchings, Dotev Srpe® fo, 


petitions and her municipal ownership 
High Giese Pipe Organs. 


committees, is a kind of epitome of the 

history of political democracy in Chicago 
Preumatic, ; Electric. 
NEW OF BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURG. 


for the last few years. Miss Addams and 





SURES PEG 


‘* America’s Greatest Railroad.”’ 
For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” send a two- 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 














Miss Lathrop, living at Hull House in 
‘ the Ghetto, have given an unanswerable 
proof of the sincerity of their conviction 
that the real pivot of modern life is in the 


homes of the lowly. WHICH In Banke... 
a n Real Estate ue 6 i0 
Py. In Tiber, Cl, Realty & Apartment 7 
Repose is good, after the work is done — Oneis assafe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital, OurSyndleate 
j pays you & large Dividend while your Inveetment increases rapidly in val ue 


Danish Proverb. Alioy [oor 40 Sonee! beitt ti CO hw We Guarantee to satisfy you or return mor May we send books,maps and o 
atalogue. The ‘ RELL CO. Gillabers * | Co-operative Pian Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, 2.0 
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SHURCH (st: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 
ARPETS ces. 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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The Windows in the 


Ghompson Memorial Chapel 


Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


Were Furnished by 


The Church Glass and Decorating Company of New Pork 














THOMPSON MEMORIAL CHAPEL TRANSEPT WINDOWS, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


WEST TRANSEPT WINDOW EAST TRANSEPT WINDOW—THE NATURAL FORCES 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ve, therefore, and teach Electricity Motion Heat Light 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy I Kings, 18-38 Joshua, ro, 12 Dan., 3, 21 Ex., 10, 22 
Ghost: “ ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and . : 








10st each 
) um with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen —Matt. 28: 1S-2 Man rejoicing in the midst of created things. 
; m 








HE CHURCH GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY are makers of all forms of 
Memorials, Windows, Tablets, Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Rails, Lamps, Fonts, Alms-Basins, etc., etc. 


They are also mural decorators. 
Sole agents for the Stained Glass Windows of John Hardman & Co., of Birmingham, England. 


Correspondence invited; information given; designs and cost submitted. 


i oh oh 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 
28 Gest 30th Street 


























